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We have 100 years of faith 


in the strength 
of that little ring 







THis YEAR of New York Life’s 100th birthday, 
more than a million and a half wedding rings sym- 
bolize the beginning of family life for young Amer- 
ican couples. These simple, precious wedding rings 
reflect the same high-hearted faith in the future 
which has characterized American families through- 


A Mutual Company Founded in 1845 - 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 





out New York Life’s 100 eventful years. 
New York Life shares the faith of today’s youn} 
couples. Its 100 years of experience and stability 
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are dedicated to helping provide security and hap; 

B: | 
piness for many of these new American families ..} 
and for many more families to come. 





NEW YORK LIFE , 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PROTECTING THE FAMILY—SERVING THE NATION 
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PENN MUTUAL’S use of Kardex “FACT-POWER” 


... for the city 
of protected 
incomes 











Many thousands of families are 
w enjoying what used to be the 
rivilege of a comparative few—econ- 
mic independence. Each month 
nough of these men and women to 
make a good-sized city receive, reg- 
larly, a check for annuities or life 
.. gusurance benefits from The Penn 
stabilit¥utual Life Insurance Company. 
ind hap} Unfailing promptness and accu- 
acy are as important to Penn Mu- 
tual as they are to the people whose 
jncome these checks provide. So 
Penn Mutual 
makes sure...and 
ses Kardex Vis- 
le for the impor- 


’s young 


nilies.. 








asvsisaa 








tant records that control these 
payments. 

Errors and delays have been cut 
to the vanishing point, while the 
growing number of payments has 
been handled by fewer clerks. Refer- 
ence is so fast, so simple, so easy 
with Kardex visible margin that a 
mistake would be hard to make! 

Nor do Penn Mutual’s records be- 













come lost or mislaid because even in 
use, they always remain in place. At 
a flip of the finger all needed facts 
come into instant view. 

While Penn Mutual’s administra- 
tive control is a notable example of 
the effective use of ‘‘Fact-Power”, 
every business has vital record-keep- 
ing jobs to which Kardex can bring 
greater speed and efficiency—im- 
proved accuracy and facility of ex- 
ecutive control. 

For better control of procurement, 
materials, production, sales or per- 
sonnel activities, write, phone or 
wire our nearest Branch Office. 
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JFE INSURANCE SALES 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


HE volume figures included in 
this Survey represent estimated 
otal new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 
ince sales exclusive of increase, re- 


nce acquired, annuities, group and 
wholesale business of all companies 
pperating in the United States. 
[hese estimates are based upon the 
xperience of 53 companies repre- 
enting 80% of the new Ordinary 
Life Insurance in the United States. 
The comparative percentages are 
based upon the actual experience of 
he 53 contributing companies; the 
index” compares to the same pe- 
iod during the five years 1940-1944. 


‘Som dividend additions, reinsur- 


Total Ordinary Sales by States 
APRIL 1945 


Ratios In- 
Sales °45-'44 dex 
Volume All All 


in $1000 Cos. Cos. 
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Pitney- Bowes PosTAGE METER CO. 








Phfft... phfft... phfft... phfft — 


What goes on here anyway ? Merely amodern 
miss mailing business letters the modern way! 
With a Postage Meter, which prints a stamp, 
postmark, and your own advertisement on the 
envelope, seals the flap .. . fast as phfft! Provides 
any kind of postage as needed. Protects postage 
from loss or misuse. Does its own accounting. 
Quick and convenient, whether you mail a lot 
or a little. Metered mail moves faster in the 
postoffice, too; needs no facing, cancelling or 
postmarking ... Tens of thousands are speeding 
business mail everywhere . . . Pitney-Bowes 
made the first, and the most Postage Meters 
bwp (before war production)... Will make the 
most, and the best, postwar. Maybe you'd like 
an illustrated booklet meanwhile? Just write... 


2985 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 












CO Wan mit Lege a long 


woe we said goodnight, the street- 


light flickered soft shadows across 


your face. It was very late but I couldn’t let 
you go until I’d heard you say itagain... 

«<I love you, Bill. ..”’ 

And then the day before our wedding, 
we read the marriage ceremony together 
— and you didn’t need to ask it, Jane — 
I saw it in your eyes... 

«Yes, Janie, I'll love you a/ways...”” 

A man must love a long, long time and 
his love must find expression in a dozen 
different ways. For example, a budget is 
not romantic but it’s one of the most prac- 
tical expressions of love in the whole lexi- 
con of stardust. In the beginning, it seems 
quite possible that two can live largely on 
love, but sooner or later a salary must be 
looked squarely in the eye and budgeted 





in terms of a family’s future. 

This time usually begins when the first 
Baby arrives, and it almost always continues 
right up to the day when the boys at the 
office say, ‘Well done’’ — and the rest of 
your life belongs to you. Life insurance is 
the most substantial way to protect the long, 
long time between love’s heady pledges and 
life’s inevitable changes and fulfillment. 

Every day Northwestern Mutual agents 
help men create estates, provide for estate 
taxes, assure continuing incomes for their 
families and retirement funds for themselves. 
Every day Northwestern Mutual agents 
help men make sure that, whatever hap- 
pens, their love will continue, in the most 
practical way of all, for a long, long time. 


Why Northwestern Mutual 
A Northwestern Mutual agent is in the best 


Thie ic ane af o series af two-color advertisements anvearina in national publications this year. 










Painted by Rudolf Wetterau 


Ume, 


1 


possible position to explain the difference] 
between life insurance companies and to 
point out what that difference means to 
you. Or, you can learn from our policy- 
holders, who know from actual experience, 
why no company excels Northwestern 
Mutual in that happiest of all business 
relationships old customers coming back 


for more. 





The Northwestern 
Mutual Founded 1857 


Life Insurance Company 


MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
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He isn’t happy. 
He wants something he doesn’t have. 


In his case it’s probably candy, or ice cream, or jelly bread. 





SR SR Reiss 





Are YOU unhappy? 
Do you want something you don’t have? 


In your case it’s probably income—or the things income 
will buy. 


Franklin exclusive, non-competitive policies made it pos- 
sible for our top 10 men to average $22,296.21 last year. 
The top 35 averaged $15,433.74. The first hundred aver- 
aged $9,742.36. 


How good are you...as good as our top 10... top 35... 
top 100? We’ve made them happy and at the same time 
have broken all production records in our 61 year history. 
Inquire about a Franklin agency contract. Why shouldn’t 
you be happy, too? 








Lhe Friendly 
TRIRAN TKILIDN IDR cosmany 


CHAS. E, BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 





Over $280,000,000.00 of Insurance in Force 
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The life insurance business in general is experiencing 
xcellent progress in all phases, except perhaps the rate 
if interest earned on investments, particularly govern- 


nent bonds. Many companies found themselves with 
varying amounts of real estate, mortgages and bonds of 
home railroads, etc. that were in unsatisfactory condition 
jollowing the depression. Most of these companies have 
substantially strengthened their portfolios by selling, 
exchanging and otherwise ridding themselves of these 
securities of questionable value. Various plans are be- 
ng discussed for future investments. Foremost among 
hem are housing projects. In connection therewith en- 
bling legislation (in several states, where necessary ) 

vas considered in recently completed legislative sessions. 
Ke too much progress was realized but at least a start 
las been made. 


“Make hay while the sun shines” is an old axiom 
hat the life insurance industry in general is following 
oday with respect to securing new business. Most 
fompany managements are realistic enough to know 
that selling today is as favorable as it has ever been. 
Company after company, month after month, continues 
to record new gains. Unfortunately, today’s pseudo 
prosperity has little more substance than did the so- 
kalled “boom” Twenties and in certain life company 
tases, of which we are aware, expansion is under way 
on a very expensive scale. Costs are important factors 
in relation to earnings and should be carefully con- 
trolled, else business may be written at an expense 
which future earnings will not justify. One day in the 
not too distant future the present national prosperity 
balloon will collapse—perhaps not to the extent experi- 
nced in the Thirties but considerably below today’s 
level. The “come easy, go easy” money will become 
scarce and life insurance salesmen once more will really 





their share of the public’s dollar. Many marginal pro- 
Kucers have been weeded out during the war years. 
In all probability many more will leave after the present 
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very favorable market disappears. 


have to sell in competition with all other salesmen for 
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Some may bemoan 
this but in the long run the companies will end up with 
the real career men. With VE Day now history and 
VJ Day on the way it is not too soon to start preparing 
for the inevitable change. Most companies are cog- 
nizant of this fact and are taking the necessary steps. 


During the war years two major changes have oc- 
curred in the selling end of the life insurance business. 
The first has dealt with compensation. This subject 
has probably been discussed since the business began, 
but during the last few years many companies have 
taken action. More stable income and pensions for 
agents are no longer innovations. In fact, most pro- 
gressive companies now have such plans. The discus- 
sion on “independent contractor” or “employee” con- 
tinues and different companies have different view- 
points. The second change deals with the education of 
the field underwriter. It has long been known that 
education has a tangible value in business. In the life 
insurance selling field advance education not only means 
additional income to the agent but begets his company 
more satisfied customers and longer persistency busi- 
ness. 


Many life insurance agents of the post-war world 
will be recruited from men (and women) currently 
serving in the armed forces. These individuals are 
probably somewhat above the civilian level of potential 
agents in that they are young, healthy and recognize 
the value of continuous study. Already returning vet- 
erans have proved themselves better than average sales- 
men and in general those who were in the business 
before the war are doing a more successful job now. 
Different companies will naturally have different ideas 
as to securing the services of G.I. Joe. There are, how- 
ever, certain general guide-posts that can indicate the 
proper direction. Recognizing these facts we have from 
time to time brought to our readers articles discussing 
various phases of this subject. This issue is no excep- 
tion and future issues will bring more relevant data. 


Life insurance selling offers many advantages which 
have been stressed from time to time. Two were men- 
tioned in a recent article appearing in “FUTURE,” 
the monthly publication of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. These advantages are: there 
is no age limit and, secondly, a prospective field under- 
writer can select any one of hundreds of companies 
and can locate wherever he chooses. In appealing to 
G.I. Joe, these two advantages in our opinion are of 
prime importance and should be added to the ones more 
commonly stressed. 
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PROVIDENT OPTIONS FOR BENEFICIARIES |" «is 


When life insurance payments to beneficiaries first 
were paid on the basis of monthly income instead 
of a capital sum, the modern history of life insur- 
ance began. The entire sales strategy was revised— 
and the service of life insurance to its beneficiaries 
was materially increased. 

Provident Mutual believes in programming. Its 
promotional material stresses selling the individual 
in accordance with his needs. Consequently it has 
endeavored to provide optional settlements of 
maximum flexibility for the insured and his 





beneficiary. 4 
As an example, when interest rates 
began to shrink and the guaranteed 


optional interest return on new con- 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 






PROVIDENT MEANS “LOOKING AHEAD” 
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prms ““de 
eely use 
ie becc 
rally use 
dent inaugurated what is known as the “Conditionalfe curre 
ing tha 
eflationa 
This clause provides that if the return on thefther lab 


tracts became smaller through necessity, the Provi- 





Increase Clause.”’ 


annuity option would at the time it becomes opera-f # POW 
tive be less than 104% of a similar annuity that 


could be purchased by the policy proceeds on the ‘mais 
basis of corresponding rates of the company then in a 
use, the return will automatically be increased tohe yolu 
the latter amount. ictionary 

ate” is I 


So far as we can ascertain, the Provident wee 


is unique among major life insurancefefinition 


companies in the United States inf “ase ¢ 
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FFECTS 


HE doctrine that taxing, spend- 
ing and borrowing should be 
used to influence the economy 
nther than to promote the prudent 
lanavement of the government is 
product of recent theories about 
kcal policy. The purpose of fiscal 
licy, according to this view, is 
hid to be the maintenance of na- 
onal income and employment; but 
reality it is the maintenance of a 
eady and continuous inflation 
hich the devotees of the planned 
conomy so often mistake for pros- 
erity. 

A major tenet of the new fiscal 
etrine is that taxation affects the 
ice level. It is asserted that taxa- 
on, and particularly some kinds of 
bxes, have a deflationary effect. 
udgments regarding the volume of 
nxes to be collected, or the kinds 
f taxes to be used, are based on 
ogmatic pronouncements about de- 
ation. Curiously enough, there are 
thers who invoke, as an argument 
bainst some kinds of taxes, the 
sertion that they are inflationary. 
In discussions of this sort the 
rms “deflation” and “inflation” are 
reely used without definition. They 
ave become household words gen- 
rally used to frighten people. In 






































































































ing that is either inflationary or 
elationary is bad. Hence, to attach 
ither label to a tax serves, for many, 
$a powerful argument against it. 








Inflation and Deflation Defined 






In a technical sense “inflation” 
nd ‘‘deflation” refer to changes in 
fe volume of bank credits. The 
ictionary definition of the verb “in- 
te” is helpful here. It is “to swell 
distend with air or gas.” The 
rance#finition is peculiarly appropriate in 
e case of credit expansion through 
tblic loans. Popular usage of the 
uch @ims “inflation” and “deflation” 
ality.fels rather with the results of credit 
fation and deflation in terms of 
fice changes. Price is the monetary 
pression of the relation between 
irchasing power and goods. Bank 
bosit credits are the principal form 
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* TAXATION 


by HARLEY L. LUTZ 
Professor of Public Finance, 
Princeton University 


of purchasing power. Hence changes 
in the amount of bank credit affect 
the volume of purchasing power. In 
general, and without regard to vari- 
ous qualifications, it can be said that 
when total purchasing power in- 
creases faster than the total of goods, 
prices rise. On the other hand, if 
total purchasing power diminishes, 
or increases less rapidly than the 
total of goods, prices fall. Whether 
inflation should describe any price 
rise or only a relatively severe one, 
is a matter on which the experts are 
not in full accord. The same ques- 
tions would arise and the same lack 
of accord would be evident regard- 
ing the use of the term “deflation” 
in the case of a price decline. 


Degrees of Price Change 


Those who prefer to estimate the 
effects of taxation primarily in terms 
of its influence upon the price level 
are entirely indefinite, but they 
would probably want to use the 
terms “inflation” and “deflation” to 
describe moderate degrees of price 
change up or down, respectively. 
Obviously, they would then have a 
much better basis for their case than 
would be available if these terms 
meant a rampaging, runaway price 
change up or down as the case may 
be. But when there is only a slight 
movement of prices in either direc- 
tion, it becomes much more difficult 
to identify with precision the fac- 
tors and influences that may be re- 
sponsible therefor at any given time. 
Proof that taxation had anything 
to do with the change becomes cor- 
respondingly more difficult to es- 
tablish. 

More serious difficulties are in- 
volved, however, in the theory that 
taxation in general, or specific kinds 
of taxes in particular, can have 
appreciable effects on the price level. 
The contention that taxation is de- 
flationary is more frequently ad- 





vanced than that its effect is infla- 
tionary. Moreover, the whole case 
for any effects of either sort has 
been built up under the regime of 
deficit financing. Such validity as 
the deflationary argument may pos- 
sess exists only under a deficit pol- 
icy; but even so, the connection 
between taxation and the price level 
is only indirect. 

The reasoning of those who be- 
lieve in the deflationary effect of 
taxation is about as follows: Taxa- 
tion deprives the taxpayers of money 
that would otherwise be spent for 
goods and services. This causes a 
decline in the total purchasing power 
available for such expenditures and 
thus leads to a fall in prices. Hence, 
taxation is deflationary. 


Successive Steps Important 


The foregoing summary of the 
case is somewhat conjectural, for 
those who assert a deflationary ef- 
fect for taxation have never troubled 
to set out the successive steps by 
which the conclusion is reached. The 
gaps in the logic are obvious. If 
the government is spending in excess 
of its current tax revenues, it is 
evidently meeting the remainder of 
the outgo, above taxes, by borrow- 
ing. Normally, a part, if not all of 
this borrowing is done through the 
banks. The creation of bank deposit 
credits through sales of bonds to the 
banks is the real source of any in- 
flationary tendency that may be 
manifest. Under such conditions an 
increase of taxation which would 
reduce the size of the deficit would 
correspondingly lessen the amount 
of the borrowing. It would diminish 
by so much the inflation of credit 
and the result would be, by compari- 

(Continued on the next page) 











Effects of Taxation—Continued 


son, deflationary. This result would 
follow indirectly rather than directly 
from the tax increase, for the levy 
of additional taxes, per se, would 
cause no change of over-all purchas- 
ing power in either direction. Being 
ona deficit basis, the government 
would spend promptly all that was 
taken from the taxpayers. The pay- 
ment of taxes and the spending of 
receipts would occur simultaneously 
and continuously and the over-all 
relationship between purchasing 
power and goods would not be af- 
fected by the taxing process. 

Thus it appears that the real 
reason for such deflationary effects 
as may be produced by taxation is 
not to be found in any direct influ- 
ence of the tax payment process 








upon the price level, but in the fact 
that the use of taxes in lieu of loans 
renders the true cause of the infla- 
tion less potent. Any kind of taxa- 
tion would serve as well as any other 
kind to reduce the deficit, and hence 
all kinds of taxation would be 
equally deflationary under these con- 
ditions. 


Theory 


If it be assumed that the budget 
is balanced, then it becomes errone- 
ous to impute effects on the price 
level to any kind of tax. From the 
standpoint of the mechanics of the 
process, taxation is merely a transfer 
of income or purchasing power from 
the citizens to the government. Each 
taxpayer can spend less for goods 
and services by the amount of his 
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tax. This fact would be capable ¢ 
causing a decline of the price ley 
through a diminution of purchasiy 
power only if it were true that th 
taxes disappeared into the Treasy 
never to be seen or felt again in th 
income stream. But this is not ¢ 
case. The money goes in throug 
one door and promptly goes 9 
again through another. To the @ 
tent that the government might 
accumulating a huge general fuy 
balance it could be true that mo 
had gone in than had come o 
Ordinarily there is no piling up 
a vast idle hoard in the general fun 
At this point the argument th 
taxation is deflationary is apt to ta 
a new turn, in that it becomes 4 
argument for or against certaj 
kinds of taxes. For example, it 
said that steeply progressive incom 
taxes may be inflationary becaus 
they are a means of transferring in 
come or purchasing power, throug 
the taxing and spending procedure 
from those who are disposed to say 
and invest to those who are dispos¢ 
to spend. This equalization of pu 
chasing power tends to increase thhent mu: 
demand for goods, and prices mafurnished 
advance under the stimulus of through 
greater demand. hrough 
It is to be noted that this logkxes anc 
fully recognizes the transfer chafhans mu 
acter of the taxing process by cof y taxes 
ceding that what goes in comes o@nless, of 
again. It fails, however, to recogniand shou 
that the act of saving and investinhgs of tl 
is simply a different form of spent 
ing from that involved in reta 
shopping. But saving and investin 
lead to an increase of retail shoj 
ping somewhere, for the purpose 
investment is to enlarge the capit 
fund, which means that jobs are c 
ated, wages are paid for producti 
effort, and well-being is enhancefhatever 
The outcome is that the volume @s surpl 
production, income and consumfuture re 
tion is likely to be greater withowierence 
than with, the kind of arbitratphasize s 
transfer that is involved in a steepBlasize tl 
progressive income tax. life in 
The opposition to excise amgl/é insur 
sales taxes has relied strongly on tiershi 
supposed deflationary effect of sues u 
taxes. Here the transfer aspect @" all o 
taxation, which is deemed to operaf""re. 
so well in the case of progressig* most 
income taxes, appears to get lost #"dual 
the shuffle. The deprivation of puf§ fina: 
chasing power is played up heavilft of « 
(Continued on page 44) hd to h 
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N OUR country individuals own, 
or Own in partnership with others, 
all forms of constructive business 
ctivities. The people must own the 
arms, the factories, the transporta- 
hon systems, the utilities and every 
ther type of business enterprise— 
wn them either directly, or else in- 
irectly through government inter- 
ention and government title. For 
either event, it takes capita! to 
Build businesses, and only the people 
an supply that money ; the govern- 
nent doesn’t make any. (It may di- 
Mect the building and operation of 
iMarious industries. It does not, it- 
elf, pay for the materials or for 
le management and labor neces- 
Wary, nor for anything else involved 
their development. Any business 
quterprise, sponsored by the govern- 
jent must be capitalized by money 
Hurnished by taxing the people, or 
hough loans from the people, or 
hrough a combination of current 
s logixes and current loans. Any such 
- chafbans must ultimately also be paid 
Yy COfy taxes levied upon the people— 
nes OBnless, of course, the loan could be, 
cogniand should be, repaid by the earn- 
vestitfgs of the business itself.) 

spend 
| reta 
vestin 
1 sho While someone must own every 
pose tivity which requires capital for 
capit¥s operation, and while I have no 
are CMhought of being i in any way critical 
ducti¥i anyone’s direct investment in 
hance hatever business he cares to put 
lume @s surplus money for current and 
msumputure results, the purpose of this 
withowieierence to ownership is to em- 
rbitrapiasize something else. It is to em- 
| steepflasize the advantages of ownership 
life insurance. When one has a 
se ample insurance contract, he has a joint 
y on tnership in many thousands of ac- 
‘of sugvities in all parts of the country, 
spect Gd all of them are constructive im 
 operagalure. Life insurance not only is 
eressi¢’ most desirable, but in many in- 
+ lost #Vidual cases, the only way of solv- 
of pups financial problems which are 
heaviltt of one’s obligations to himself 
nd to his family. 





























Advantages of Ownership 
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WilhaAa 


JAMES S. DREWRY, General Agent at Cincinnati, 
Mutual Benefit Life 


We swap dollars for food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and other things neces- 
sary for survival and comfort. So 
long as it is impossible to save, for 
long-deferred use, such perishable 
things as food and clothing and 
many other necessities, then the only 
sure plan we can make for the days 
to come is one which enables us to 
purchase ahead of time a claim 
against such future production. 
That future production will be the 
work result of others, and the collec- 
tion of our future claims must be 
through the medium of dollars. It 
will be our own dollars if we have 
successfully put them away for that 
purpose; otherwise they must be 
the work dollars of other people, 
taken from them at the time needed. 

Dollars come from one or the 

other, or both of these sources: 
property or work. There is nothing 
else which produces dollars today or 
will do so within the seeable years to 
come. Sooner or later every man or 
woman who works for a living will 
have his work income stop, either 
because of premature death or be- 
cause he outlives his work period. 
When the work period ends, that 
person is thereafter dependent upon 
property or the work dollars of other 
people, who may or may not be com- 
pelled or willing to make the contri- 
bution. Everyone would prefer to 
turn to property rather than to other 
people for income when working 
days are over. However, while one 
can make some kind of a shift to 
other people’s work dollars without 
current sacrifices, he cannot save 
and accumulate property for later 
use without some current sacrifice. 
It is silly to sacrifice too much of 
the present for the future ; it is trag- 
edy to sacrifice all of the future for 
the present. 


Life insurance is property. When 
measured by fulfillment of our de- 
ferred wants, it is usually the most 
satisfying property which one can 
accumulate. Yes, when the time 
comes to use it, life insurance proves 
to be the most desirable property 
which one can own. 


Time Tested 


The life insurance idea is old, 
very old. It has been expressed in 
one way or another since the dawn 
of history, such as in the relations 
between a man and his tribe. For 
such relationship he paid a “pre- 
mium” in the form of compliance 
with certain demands made upon 
him, and for doing so he received 
protection which often meant life 
itself to him and to his family. The 
feudal system and the guild system 
were other expressions of the life 
insurance idea; so is the Bible story 
of the Seven Fat Years and the 
Seven Lean Years. No matter by 
what name it may be called, life in- 
surance has always been with us, 
and always will be. 

For a long time life insurance has 
been expressed in the form of prop- 
erty which will be turned into money 
and delivered at some future time. 
This money can then be exchanged 
at the convenience of the owner 
for things and services needed. The 
insured and the beneficiary have con- 
tractual rights against the insurer, 
and nothing is left to the future 
ideas, discretion, or whims of some 
person or group of persons, as is 
the case when one depends upon 
the work dollars of other people. 
But no matter how desirable the 
results of insurance may be to the 
individual and his family. no matter 

(Continued on the next page) 





Life Agent—Continued 


if it is the only way that life values 
may be protected, no matter how 
essential it is in the transfer of own- 
ership of property to others, no 
matter if it furnishes the ideal trus- 
teeship for the inexperienced—and 
the experienced, too—it is meaning- 
less unless and until these things 
are known by individuals and plans 
arranged for them. Therefore, the 
advent of the life insurance agent. 





The Life Insurance Agent 


The life insurance agent, too, is 
old, very old. If Joseph had not 
spread the message of the Seven 
Fat Years and the Seven Lean 
Years, and secured acceptance of the 
idea—and action on it—quite a bit 
of history might have been changed. 

As long as the benefits of the life 
insurance principle have existed and 
as long as they do exist, the agent 
must play his part. He cannot be 
set aside as something separate and 
apart from the whole of life insur- 
ance in operation. There must be a 
contact with the public, in order for 








insurance to continue its essential 
place in the social and economic well- 
being of the family and of the coun- 
try as a whole. Somehow—no mat- 
ter how—some human agency must 
“take the message to Garcia.” 

Even if the buyer of insurance 
voluntarily made his purchase, he 
could not put his money in a slot 
and have a machine grind out a 
personalized contract. It just is not 
possible; there must be a personal- 
ized relationship ; there must be the 
agent who can listen, analyze, inter- 
pret and perform. If human beings 
should so change that the buyer in- 
stead of the agent initiated the pur- 
chase of life insurance, still the only 
change in the work of an agent 
would be that he would be relieved 
from the necessity of bringing the 
case to the point of comfortable dis- 
cussion. For when the prospect does 
talk, no matter who or what brought 
it about, from there on the agent 
must listen, analyze, interpret and 
perform just the same. 


The work of the life insurance 
agent has changed greatly from the 
function of merely being a salesman. 


His value will continue to incréag 
as his knowledge increases—know 
edge of uses that can be made of in 
surance; knowledge of many need 
and problems which affect the usef 
programming of insurance; know] 
edge of many collateral things, su¢ 
as law, taxation, business, economig 
—all of the influences which shoul 
govern decisions so that insuranq 
may give maximum value. Abu 
dant knowledge, activity and up 
selfish service—that is the ideal. A 
agent should contribute to the pro 
and satisfaction of his client, an 
that satisfaction should be perma 
nent, not a temporary, spell-bindi 
association. 


Agent of Tomorrow 
The life insurance agent of to 


morrow may be called by anothe 
name, but he will be an “agent! 


just the same. The nature of hig 
work may, and undoubtedly will com 
tinue to change. He may be com 





pensated in a different way fro 
that in which he has been paid i 
the past. It is certainly not outsid 
the bounds of possibility, for it he 
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OUR PARKS 
MAKE 
SAINT PAUL 
A CITY OF 
GRANDEUR 











Greenhouse—Como Park 


Living in Saint Paul we are accus- 
tomed to the grandeur of our picturesque 
parks. It is only when visitors extoll 
their loveliness that we realize that we 
have in them features of unusual interest. 
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happened, that his work will become 
so largely a personalized service that 
his pay will be more in the nature of 
fa fee from the individual or group 
whom he serves rather than a com- 
mission which, while arranged by 
Mithe life insurance company, comes 
MW indirectly from the buyer. 

Of course, a life insurance com- 
pany must have some way of attract- 
ing and holding men who will bring 
in new production, unless that com- 
pany wishes to go into a long-time 
liquidation process. This attraction, 
however, does not necessarily have 
to be in the form of a commission 
or salary arrangement, if a different 
form of compensation should be- 
come more acceptable to the buyer 
and to the agent: The attraction 
could be because of a superior con- 
tract, superior management, extra 
values the company furnishes the 
insured and his beneficiaries—such 
things that would cause a conscien- 
| tious agent to select a specific com- 
pany because that company would 
best serve his client’s needs. How- 
ever, when the compensation to the 
agent comes through the company 
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in the form of a commission, it is 
amortized over a period of years so 
far as the buyer is concerned, and 
it does not fall heavily upon him at 
one time, as would a fee paid by 
him. 


An Independent Operator 


I, myself, would like the life in- 
surance agent to keep himself free 
from any fee arrangement, and hope 
he may be able to do so. So long 
as he is free of any obligations ex- 
cept those which deal with his life 
insurance business, he is in fact an 
independent operator and, in my 
opinion, is in the best possible posi- 
tion to spread the value of his serv- 
ices among the greatest number of 
people. Once, when I was president 
of a manufacturing concern, we ig- 
nored the principle of spreading our 
market and concentrated on two or 
three consumers who used a 
tremendous amount of our product. 
The largest one quit us overnight. 
That was during a depression, when 
to replace customers was exceed- 
ingly difficult. Our company strug- 


With the advent of spring we appre- 
ciate anew the beauty of our parks and 
are happy that our home office is situ- 
ated in SAINT PAUL... WHERE 
GOOD BUSINESS COMBINES 
WITH GOOD LIVING. 


the MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





gled along for a time, but ultimately 
the stockholders found it not profit- 
able, but less costly, to give the 
business away. And so, too, the 
life insurance agent on a commis- 
sion basis, with a wide spread of 
policyholders, is in a different po- 
sition from the agent who operates 
on a fee basis with a small number 
of clients, the loss of one of whom 
could be a calamity. 

I hope that in thinking of the life 
insurance agent—the real agent— 
you can see what I see so clearly, 
and that is, what he has meant to 
society in the past and what he will 
mean in the future to a society more 
than ever needing his excellent guid- 
ance. Seeing this, it matters not 
by what name he may be called, 
nor by what method he may be com- 
pensated. In the past he has been 
a vital part of the enlightened 
world’s various forms of existence ; 
he fulfills his part in the world to- 
day so fittingly that no matter what 
changes take place in our social and 
economic life, he will be increasingly 


in demand in the years to come. 
Reprinted from “The Pelican,” by special 
permission Mutual Benefit Life. 
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WAS very much interested recently in seeing the re- 
sults of a survey of college graduates which disclosed 
that 75% of those interviewed had attained profes- 
sional or executive positions by the time they were 40 
years old—that delightful age at which life begins, ac- 
ording to Professor Walter B. Pitkin. And according 
to the Dean Lord study, a college education is worth 
$65,000 more in earnings than a high school education 
and $80,000 more than a grammar school education. 
Furthermore, only 2% of the population are college 
graduates, yet that 2% furnishes 86% of the names in 
“Who’s Who.” This revealing information particu- 
larly interested me because it illustrates so conclusively 
the dollars and cents value of learning and bears out 
so well the contention of that old fable which says, 
“Let ignorance talk as it will, learning has its value.” 

The obvious question that came to mind after seeing 
these figures was this: “What are the financial advan- 
tages of becoming a Chartered Life Underwriter?” 
And with this question in mind I set out to conduct a 
survey of my own and to gather together all the in- 
formation I could upon the subject. Here are the re- 
sults of my research into the matter. 















Survey 





First I wrote to the Agency Officers of 21 companies 

asking them the following questions: 

. Total Number of C.L.U.s? 

. Number in Military Service? 

. Number in the Home Office? 

. Number of Managers, General Agents or Their 
Assistants who are C.L.U.s? 

5. Number of Field Underwriters? 

6. Total Amount of Business Written by the Field 
Underwriters for 1943? 

7. Average Amount of Business Written by Field 
Underwriters for 1943? 

From the replies, we compiled the following figures : 






why 












l, Total Number of C.L.U.s ......... 1,301 
2. Number in Military Service ....... 217 or 17% 
3. Number in the Home Office ....... 81 or 6% 
4, Number of Managers, General 
Agents or Their Assistants ........ 467 or 36% 
. Number of Field Underwriters .... 536 or 41% 





5 
6 





. Total Amount of Business Written by 

Field Underwriters for 1943. ...Over $100,000,000 
7. Average Amount of Business Writ- 
ten by Field Underwriters for 1943. $200,000 
These results do not include any business written by 
General Agents, Managers or their Assistants, or any 
surplus business which the Underwriters may have 
placed in companies other than their own. 
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by JULIAN S. MYRICK 


Chairman, Board of Trustees, The American College of Life Underwriters 
Second Vice President, The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


After completing this survey I turned to the Annual 
Report of the American College of Life Underwriters 
for 1943, which discloses the following: 


Distribution of the 2,424 Successful Candidates 


% Number 

General Agents and Managers ... 20.0 490 
Assistant General Agents and 

SO PPR eee 06.5 155 
Branch, Unit and District 

PN css nck d ep cackaaaaess an 04.0 83 
Supervisors and Agency Instructors 05.0 120 
Other Managerial .............. 03.0 76 
Home Office Agency Staff ....... 05.0 127 
Other Home Office .........5..: 02.5 59 

— 46% 

Rr 0.5 14 
_ EY ere me pene 02.5 63 
ee ee ee 28.0 679 
Military and Naval Service ...... 13.5 325 
RY ere see Cee 07.0 173 
NT 6 600445 00a Aa ees wn 02.5 60 


Then I looked up the figures given in the Confer- 
ment Address by Dr. John A. Stevenson, President of 
the Penn Mutual and Secretary of the College, at Hous- 
ton, Texas, in 1938. 

Dr. Stevenson disclosed that 261 Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters replying to a questionnaire wrote 13,397 
cases in 1937 for a total volume of $82,001,338. Their 
average number of cases was 51; average volume was 
$314,181, and average amount of each case was $6,121. 

The C.L.U. production report of one large company 
covering the period June 1, 1937—May 31, 1938, said 
Dr. Stevenson, showed the following significant results : 


Total Number of C.L.U.s, in company ...... 136 
Average Production of 136 C.L.U.s ........ $203,000 
Number of C.L.U.s, devoting full time to 

MES Te ST ee Pees ere 103 


Average production of 103 fulltime C.L.U.s. $221,000 

The 136 C.L.U.s, representing 2.93% of the com- 
pany’s field force, paid for 11.5% of company busi- 
ness. While paid business of entire company fell off 
9.9% from June 1, 1937 to May 31, 1938, as compared 
with corresponding period in 1936-1937, the same 
C.L.U.s who during the previous agency year (1936— 
1937) produced $25,710,062, finished this agency year 
(1937-1938) with $25,954,812. 

Going back still further—to 1934—I looked up 
figures presented by Grant L. Hill, C.L.U., Director 

(Continued on page 68) 
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A CENTURY OLD 
BUT IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


General insurance brokers and agents of other companies 
having surplus business to place, are continually impressed 
with the liberality of State Mutual underwriting and the 
swift and friendly service jointly performed by the General 
Agents and the Home Office of this old, but alert, New 
England company. 


A complete line of contracts, including juvenile down to one 
day with payor clause, substandard up to 500% mortality, 
single premium, double indemnity, disability waiver, at- 
tractive illustrations, sharp sales tools are some of the ad- 
vantages gained in ‘Throwing Your Life Line” to 
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HEN the Treasury Depart- 
ment issued its special in- 
come tax ruling with respect 


to binding stock purchase agree- 
ments several months ago,’ it was 
slipped into the reports somewhat 
unnoticed. Now that its full sig- 
nificance is beginning to be more 
appreciably understood, taxpayers, 
generally, are conscious of a new and 
extremely troublesome problem. 
Succinetly, the Treasury’s ruling 
is to the following effect. A and B 
are equal stockholders in the A. B. 
Company, a closely held corporation. 
Each invested $10,000 in the busi- 
ness when it was established in 1930. 
The business has grown to where 
it is worth $200,000 today. Under 
a binding stock purchase instrument 
entered into by the parties, it is 
agrced that in the event of the death 
of one, the survivor will pay $100,- 
000 for the 50% stock interest of 
the other. A dies and, in accordance 
with the terms of the buy-sell agree- 
ment, B pays A’s estate $100,000. 
The Treasury takes the position 
that A’s estate enjoyed a $90,000 
gain in the transaction.” The statu- 
tory support for this contention is 
Section 126 of the Internal Revenue 
Code.* It is argued that A’s basis 
for the stock was $10,000. It hav- 
ing been sold under a binding agree- 
ment for $100,000, the gain is $90,- 
000. 


Applying Section 126 


That portion of Section 126 which 
is invoked by the Treasury in sub- 
tantiation of its contention, pro- 
vides : 

_ “The amount of all items of gross 
income in respect of a decedent which 
are not properly includible in respect 
of the taxable period in which falls 
the date of his death or a prior 
period shall be included in the gross 
income, for the taxable year when 
teceived, of: 

‘Letter of Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., General 
Vounsel, November 10, 1944. 

*See hypothetical example in G. C. Ruling of 


November 10, 1944. 
VAs added by Section 134 of the 1942 Revenue 
Act, 
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INCOME TAXES 





by SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 
Counsellor at Law; 
Chairman, Committee on Federal and State Taxation, 
New Jersey State Bar Association 


(A) the estate of the decedent, if 
the right to receive the amount is 
acquired by the decedent’s estate 
from the decedent ; 

(B) the person who, by reason 
of the death of the decedent, ac- 
quires the right to receive the 
amount, if the right to receive the 
amount is not acquired by the de- 
cedent’s estate from the decedent ; or 

(C) the person who acquired 
from the decedent the right to re- 
ceive the amount by bequest, devise, 
or inheritance, if the amount is re- 
ceived after a distribution by the 
decedent’s estate of such right.” 

Basically, the foregoing provision 
constitutes a direct endeavor to have 
such of the decedent’s income which 
was not includible in his last return, 
taxable to his estate, or to such per- 
son or persons entitled to receive 
amounts directly from his estate. A 
further provision of this section * re- 
quires that such income which would 
have been reportable by the dece- 
dent, had he received it prior to his 
death, shall be considered by those 
who actuallv receive it after the de- 
cedent’s death, in the same manner. 
Thus, if the income would have been 
ordinary income to the decedent, it 
would be taxable as such in the 
hands of the recipient taking it in 
his stead. If it was ordinary income 
for personal services performed by 
the decedent covering a neriod of 36 





* Section 126(a)(3). 
5 Section 107(a), Internal Revenue Code, as 
amended. 
Tax Regulations 


111, Section 


calendar months or more, and at 
least 80% of the total compensa- 
tion was received or accrued in one 
taxable year, the special benefits of 
the income tax law could be in- 
voked.*® 

By way of elaboration regarding 
Section. 126, the federal income tax 
regulations provide: ° 

“Under section 126(a)(1), all 
such amounts to which a decedent is 
entitled as gross income and which 
are not includible in computing his 
net income for his last taxable year 
or any prior taxable year shall be 
included, when received, in the gross 
income of the estate of the dece- 
dent or of the person receiving such 
amounts if such amounts are re- 
ceived in a taxable year ending after 
December 31, 1942 by the estate of 
the decedent or by a person entitled 
to such amounts by bequest, devise, 
or inheritance from the decedent or 
by reason of the death of the dece-. 
dent. These amounts are included 
in the income of the estate and such 
persons when received by them, re- 
gardless of whether or not they re- 
port income on the basis of cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements.” 


Taxing the Gain 


It is important to know the un- 
derlying law which extends the au- 
thority to the Government to tax a 
recipient, after a taxpayer’s death, 
on income claimed to have been 
earned by such taxpayer in the year 
of his death. Being thus grounded, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Income Taxes—Continued 


we can better examine the Treas- 
ury’s position. If, says the Depart- 
ment, Jones was entitled to $5,000 
in salary on the date of his death, 
the fact of his death will not pre- 
clude the Government from collect- 
ing income taxes on that $5,000 
after Jones’ death. Further, if it is 
within the Treasury’s province to 
recover income taxes on ordinary in- 
come earned by the taxpayer in the 
year of his death, then, too, the 


Treasury is statutorily empowered 
to collect taxes on such capital gains 
as the decedent may have enjoyed 
in the year of his death. To pursue 
the matter one additional step—if 
the taxpayer was entitled to a capi- 
tal gain at the time of his death, 
which capital gain became immedi- 
ately enforceable upon the instant 
of his death, then, here again, the 
Government is entitled to its tax. 
We do not allege all this without 
justification, says the Treasury. 
Looking to the Internal Revenue 











WELL-TAILORED 


Many men know that their need for insur- 
ance is greatest while the family is growing 
and responsibilities are heaviest. 

They may not know that The Prudential 











has a policy tailored to fit their particular 
situation. It is our Double Protection to 
65 policy. 

This contract provides the extra protec- 
tion while it is needed and makes the 
permanent protection fully paid for by the 
time the policyholder reaches his normal 
retirement age. 
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Code,’ we rely upon this authority, 
as well as the income tax regulations 
promulgated thereunder. These 
regulations specifically set out: 


“Thus, if the income would havel\ 


been capital gain to the decedent, if 
he had lived and had received it 
from the sale of property held for 
more than six months, the income 
when received, or its fair marke 
value if transferred, shall be treated 
in the hands of the estate or of such 
person as gain from the sale of the 
property, held for more than six 
months, in the same manner as jj 
such person had held the property 
for the period the decedent held it 
and had made the sale.” 

Mindful of the foregoing law and 
that portion of the Code dealing with 
the sale or exchange of capital as: 
sets,® the Treasury takes the stan 
that all capital gain transactions 
must be considered in determining 
how much is due by way of income 
taxes from the decedent. 


Good Will 


In reviewing a binding stock pur; 
chase agreement, the taxing authori 
ties look at the holding period t 
determine the applicable rates,’® and 
then fix the taxpayer’s basis. With 
a determination as to the apprecia: 
tion in the capital asset concerned, 
the computation of the taxes due cam 
be readily made. In the case of A 
and B, in the illustration given 





is 


above, the Treasury determines the Y 
basis to be $10,000 in each case. To 02 


ascertain just how much apprecia: 
tion occurred in the stock owned by 
the taxpayers, in arriving at fait 
market value,’* resort is made to 
that elusive “don’t fence me in” item 
of good will. Thus, while the tax; 
payers themselves may determin¢ 
that the A. B. Company is worth 
$200,000, and A and B may each 
agree to sell his 50% interest to td 
other for $100,000, the Government 
might glean a value in good will 
which it feels was grossly under- 
estimated, and thereupon place 4 
total figure of $300,000 on the A. B. 
Company. 

Good will is an uniquely difficul 
asset to evaluate. Mr. 
Paul speaks of it as “the stuff tha 


Randolp 


7 Section 126, Internal Revenue Code. 
8 Income tax regulations 111, Section 29.126-1, 
® Section 117, Internal Revenue Code. 

1 Section 117(b), Internal Revenue Code. 
11 See A. R. M. 34, 2 CB 31. 
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“You're bound to get the big ones 


when habit guides your hand... 


| never forget the first time I tried fly fishing. 


I had trouble. Meanwhile Uncle Dan was 
casting what looked to be incredible distances 
with incredible accuracy. And getting some 
big ones. 

I said “Ill never learn.” 

“Yes you will,” Uncle Dan told me. “All you 
have to do is to learn just how it’s done and keep 
on doing it until every flick of the wrist and every 


motion of the arm become habit. Then you'll keep 


up with the best of us.” 


Here at the John Hancock we have found that 


in the selling of life insurance, when the right 
things are done in the right way until they become 
habit, the day’s work runs more smoothly, more 
sales are closed. The result has been increased 


earnings for many agents. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, MAssacHusetts 


GUY W. COX 


Chairman of the Board President 





PAUL F. CLARK 








Eighty-two years of growth 
Insurance in force December 31, 1944, $6,803,793,028 
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STRENGTH 


No one questions the strength of the United 


Nations. With $110 of Assets for every 












$100 of Liabilities no prospect can question 
the financial strength of the Bankers National 
Life. A comparison will show that it is one 
of the Nation’s strongest life insurance com- 


panies. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, President ‘ 
W. J. Sieger,V. P. & Sup’t. of Agencies Insurance Company..Montelair,. N.J. 
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ITH the possible exception 
of post-war planning the re- 
habilitation of Veterans has 
obably received more _ publicity 
han almost any other current sub- 
ect. [t may sound like a very com- 
licated problem, but it is one of 
hose things which America will 
ake in stride and accomplish as she 
lid the change from Peace to War. 
Ve did many things at that time 
which seemed impossible. It wasn’t 
oo difficult for the average man to 
vecome adjusted to military life; so 
iow that we have had better than 
hree years of planning, it shouldn’t 
too difficult for Servicemen to 
ind their place in peace-time pur- 
buits, if our plans are thoroughly 
vorked out in advance. 





Practical Viewpoint 


It is not the purpose of this article 
0 deal with the 10% who will have 


AS 0 be rehabilitated—the special cases 


. 


vhich should be handled individually 
y doctors and psychiatrists—but the 
}0% who will come back and fit into 
‘ivilian life like a “foot in a new 
shoe.”’ True, there will have to be 
light adjustments by both the em- 
loyer and the employee, but not so 
lrastic as when he was drafted into 
ulitary service — where everyone 
had to fit into one pattern. 

Let’s not make any elaborate plans 
lor G.I. Joe before we see how 
many of these men we will have to 
it into these plans. Remember, the 
‘eteran is doing the fitting. Per- 
haps he has some plans of his own. 
40 let’s look at this subject from a 
ractical standpoint and ask our- 
elves these questions : 

1. As advisable as it seems today, 
should we expect or want a majority 
ff veterans in our organization? 

2. After VE-Day will we see a 
mass demobilization ? 

3. Will we see as many mental 
kases among the returned Service- 
men as we are led to believe? 

4. Instead of hiring all the Veter- 
ns possible, shouldn’t we concen- 
tate on the right placement of the 
nes we do hir_? 
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With the restrictions placed on 
emplovment, it seems advisable to 
hire as many Veterans as possible, 
both from the patriotic and selfish 
standpoint. Employers feel that 
Veterans have sacrificed a lot to go 
into the Service and should be shown 
every consideration. Then, these 
men are not subject to employment 
restrictions placed on civilian em- 
ployees. Today our fighting force is 
at its peak of twelve millicn men, 
which are twelve million of the most 
employable men from the labor 
market. Naturally, every employer 
would like to have as many of these 
men as possible, and every employer 
is making attractive offers to them. 


Destination 


Let’s see where these twelve mil- 
lion men will go in the post-war 
period. 

Our military leaders tell us that 
we will have to have a larger stand- 
ing Army than ever before if we 
are to maintain our place with the 
other leading nations. Figures all 
the way from our _ peace-time 
strength of well under a million to 
three million men will be required 
for this Army. It would be safe to 
assume that two million men would 
be needed. 

While our factories are employing 
seventeen million today, many of 
these are women and retired people 
who have been recruited on a pa- 
triotic basis and will return to their 
homes and retirement when the war 
is over. With the need for things 
we have done without for the last 
four years, industry is surely going 
to attract at least a million Veterans. 
One in every five men in the Armed 






Ce 


Come 


by GUY FERGASON 


Fergason Personnel, Chicago, Illinois 


Forces came from industry. There 
is also the sales force that kept in- 
dustry going which has been cut 
down from eight million in peace 
times to three million. While sales 
will be easy in the period immedi- 
ately after the war, nevertheless this 
will not be a permanent condition 
and many of the companies have 
their plans already set to go. Even 
if we don’t have a sales force as big 
as in peace-time, there will be a lot 
of opportunities in the sales field. 
Insurance companies have found it 
is better to have fewer good sales- 
men than several mediocre salesmen. 


Bill of Rights 


The advantages offered by the 
G.I. Bill of Rights which assists 
Veterans in completing their educa- 
tion, buying a farm, or starting a 
small business, is going to attract a 
lot of Veterans from the labor mar- 
ket. A tour up and down the Main 
Street of any city or town in the 
Country will reveal untold possibili- 
ties for men to start retail stores. 
Look at the gas stations that are 
boarded up and the countless stores 
with “For Rent” signs just waiting 
for someone to open them up again. 
Many new industries were born dur- 
ing the war and there will be opnor- 
tunities for men with limited capi- 
tal. Services such as laundries and 
dry cleaners will claim their share 
of the Veterans; and our automo- 
biles, refrigerators, and oil burners 
will need thousands of men to keep 
them in repair. Then, how about the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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G.|. Joe—Continued will return to their former jobs. In- 
men who came from the farms. They @smuch as a majority of insurance 
have “seen the world” and will be personnel is recruited from schools 
glad to go back on the farm. and colleges, it would be reasonable 
For some time I have asked large tO assume that the former office boy 
and small employers of insurance and junior clerk has learned other 
personnel what percentage of the things and would at least like to try 
men who left to serve in World War _ them. 
I returned to their former positions For these reasons, insurance em- 
after the war. The answers varied ployers might well concentrate most 
all the way from “None to 20%.” _ effectively now on plans for the per- 
The Government has estimated that manent placement of the right num- 
10% of the Veterans from this war ber of Veterans in the right job. 








Mm DISCHARGED 


To the discharged service- 
man who wears this button, direct participation in 
the war is ended. 


PANS 


When he comes home he has a right to expect 
security for himself and his family. The business of 
life insurance can provide this security. 


Because of the returned veteran’s wide experience, 
he will know how to adapt himself to new sur- 
roundings and new conditions. As a common in- 
terest, he needs us and we need him. 


Guarantee Mutual Life Company 


An Organization You Can Proudly Represent--Ask any of Our Representatives 
A. B. OLSON 


Vice President 
Founded 1901 Omaha, Nebraska 
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Almost every day I am asked j 
I have seen any returned Service 
men. Many people feel that as soo 
as victory in Europe is won ther 
will be a mass demobilization. Thi 
is the farthest from the thoughts oj 
the military leaders, and they ay 


running this war. It is estimat i 
that it will be necessary to maintaig’ * /'S 
an Army of Occupation for som@©?. 
time after the war, if not permagO™c'e 
nently. Then those who are nog! place 
needed for this service will be senf!'@!\* 
to the Pacific Theatre where experif®” ‘rae 
enced fighting men are urgentl f April, 
needed on a much larger battlef’ he = 
front. pril 221 
roadcas' 
Mustering Out gee 
In tha 
You might ask, “Why not dis nght by 
5 » Wilke 


charge many of the men in training’. 
in the United States?” They couh uilding 
be, but the War Department has aff" "> 
ready announced that priority in dis hat we } 
charge will be based on the individf’e™ts' 
ual’s length of service, overseas serv} man 
ice, combat credit, and parenthoo nother 


credit. And, they go further to staté eem to 
that, “No man ina unit that remaing"¢ 
in Service can become surplus untif"®® ©? 
a qualified replacement is available.]? |S 
So, that precludes any possibility of? 2” 
t wholesale discharge of men iq’S °! 
camps. nce so 
rhe b 
At the present, it looks as if thay the s 


uropean War would be over byfall. Pe 
early Summer. If this is true, dis#he air 
charges will probably not reach tw@-30 to 
hundred thousand a month antiew of 
month this year because there weffions C 
few months in the peak inductiotfje sut 
period where the inductions wer \ppropt 
two hundred thousand a month Ofiseo. 
better. rush Ww 

3ut just for the sake of argumentPoUrse | 
let’s assume that they do dischargq! the « 
two hundred thousand a month (th@e reb' 
present rate as of May Ist is aboug steal 
fifty thousand a month). If walhe w 
break this down, you have a dailyut not 
discharge of 6,500 men and divide'elp of 
this into some 500 odd cities in thefle Sai 
Country with a population of twentyfee” t 
thousand or more, you have a dozenfivel v 
veterans a day per city. At this rate Now 


it is a bit difficult to find them. [f' ™s 
: _ pan F 

Here is another way of lookinghefere, 
at it. Suppose, for example, yous pro 
were a big employer and lost tethyrance 
men in a month in which the induchic, 
tions were two hundred thousand 4Pay., 
(Continued on page 38) roluume 
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nce conscious 


H the eyes of the world at 
present focused on San Fran- 
ecause of the United Nations 
fonference there, it may not be out 
f place to bring to mind what in- 
ance did for the rebuilding of 
an l‘rancisco following the disaster 
f April, 1906. This thought came 
»the mind of the writer Sunday, 
pril 22nd, while listening to a radio 
roadcast descriptive of San Fran- 
isco and its history. 


sco 






In that excellent broadcast there 
ight well have been a reference 
) what insurance did for the re- 
uilding of San Francisco, but there 
vasn't. Was this another evidence 
hat we insurance men are very poor 
dvertisers of the benefits conferred 
nm mankind by our great business, 
nother evidence that we do not yet 
ee to have made the public, and 
he writers of radio script, insur- 
? No one, it seems 
o me, should think of San Fran- 
isco and its history without think- 
ng of it as the city which insur- 
nce so largely rebuilt. 

The broadcast referred to was one 
n the series entitled, “Transatlantic 
all, People to People,” which is on 
he air on the Pacific Coast from 
30 to 10:00 a.m. each Sunday. In 
‘iew of the forthcoming United Na- 
ions Conference at San Francisco 
he subject last Sunday was very 
ippropriately the story of San Fran- 
isco. The early days of the gold 
rush were depicted; then in due 
ourse came a dramatic presentation 
if the earthquake and fire, and then 
he rebuilding of San Francisco into 
} greater and more glorious city. 
[he writer listened very carefully, 
it not a word was said about the 
ielp of insurance or the foresight of 
he San Francisco people in having 
Reen to it that this great guardian 
noel was standing by them. 

Now what was the contribution 
of insurance to_the rebuilding of 
San Francisco? In this connection 
reference was made to the volume 
pt proceedings of the World’s In- 
surance Congress held in San Fran- 
sco in 1915 at the time of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. In this 
‘olume on pages 88 and 89 appears 
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SAN FRANCISCO AND INSURANCE 


by FRANCIS M. HOPE 
Actuary Emeritus, 
Occidental Life of California 


an address by former Governor J. N. 


Gillett, in which the Governor made 
the following remarks about the dis- 
aster of 1906: 

“The flames and heat and smoke 
spread everywhere, driving before 
them the inhabitants. . . . For three 
days this continued and the fire god 
then passed away and left behind 
him a desolate city, a ruined city, a 
silent and awestruck people. . .. But 
still in its fallen helplessness the 
old San Francisco appealed to them, 
and from its ruins came a cry for 
resurrection. From this great ruin, 
from this waste and desolation, 
where lay buried the treasures of a 
great city, they lifted their eyes and 
they saw a golden stream flowing 
toward them, coming from the east, 
bringing with it a new hope, a new 
San Francisco. It was the return of 
the Insurance tide that had for years 
been flowing eastward. ... It gave 
courage and strength to the citizens 
of San Francisco and lifted from 
them the gloom that three terrible 
days had settled upon them. 
Over four hundred millions of dol- 
lars was contributed by Insurance 
toward doing this great work. Of 
this amount fire insurance contrib- 
uted about $225,000,000 in losses 
paid ; life insurance contributed more 
than $100,000,000 in cash loaned to 
policyholders and death losses paid, 
besides lending $85,000,000 on real 
estate values; the remainder came 
from casualty and miscellaneous in- 
surance sources. .. . Thus was San 
Francisco restored; thus were her 
citizens enabled to restock their 
stores and renew their business ; thus 
was a great calamity turned into a 
blessing and without the service ren- 
dered by Insurance this could not 
have been done within a generation. 

So we want safe Insurance 
—Insurance that protects. Had we 
been dependent upon insurance of 
a state character, or mutual insur- 
ance of ourselves, in our great crisis, 
we would have failed. It took not 
only the savings of our City and 





State, but of all the 
and of many countries 
San Francisco.” 

How wonderfully Governor Gil- 
lett has exemplified the working 
through insurance of the Law of 
Average over wide space and long 
time, as well as in large numbers. 
For distant companies had built up 
contingency funds through long, 
careful years. And what an idea he 
indicated of cooperation in insur- 
ance among the nations as we are 
now trying to get cooperation for 
peace among the nations. 

It might also have been a pleas- 
ing gesture in a broadcast directed 
to the people of Britain to have 
mentioned that about $55,000,000 
of that Insurance came from the 
companies of Britain. 

Well, perhaps this letter is being 
written to you because the writer 
is Over-insurance conscious, but he 
certainly feels that most people are 
under-insurance conscious. We look 
around us and see buildings insured, 
automobiles insured, people walking 
the streets insured (often inade- 
quately the writer fears). We 
vaguely appreciate the great force 
of marine insurance, probably the 
parent of all insurance. But how 
little we feel and realize it all. We 
seem to take it all for granted, some- 
what as we do the Law or Force 
of Gravity, which holds our build- 
ings secure. One sometimes won- 
ders what would happen to business 
and civilization if all insurance 
ceased to act, say for just one year. 

How little reference, too, is made 
in popular history books to Insur- 
ance, its invention, its workings, its 
place in the economic life of the 
nation, the protection and confidence 
and peace of mind which it furnishes 
to businessmen and breadwinners. 

Further, we should look upon all 
insurance, fire, life, marine, etc., as 
one. Life insurance, in which the 
lot of the writer has been cast, is 
just one very important phase of it. 
As we gradually get people insur- 
ance-minded in every regard we 
shall have less and less difficulty in 
persuading them to buy life insur- 
ance on the voluntary basis. 


states—yes, 
to rebuild 
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The 95-year old National Life Insurance Company of Vermont announces, as of May l, 000 « 
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@LiEERT S. BRIGHAM, presi- 
ment of the National Life In- 
mesurance Company of Mont- 
plier, Vt., and former congressman 
om that state, appeared recently 
a witness before the special com- 
ittee on Postwar Economic Policy 
nd Planning, at the invitation of 
e chairman, Senator Taft. 

Mr. Brigham called attention to 
e necessity of a mortgage interest 
ite considerably above the rate on 
ernment bonds, suggested the use 
} partial rent payment by govern- 
ent as a relief measure rather than 
ghly-subsidized permanent hous- 
g and favored a separation of the 
ederal Housing Administration 
om other housing agencies of the 
bvernment. The insurance com- 
nny Mr. Brigham heads has $131,- 
)0,000 of its $291,000,000 of assets 
vested in loans insured by the Fed- 
al Housing Administration, under 
e various sections of the National 
ousing Act. 


Lenders’ Rights 


He said in part, “All money rates 
tring recent years have been the 
west in history for several reasons. 
) the first place, the reserve posi- 
bn of our banking system has been 
husually strong, due in part to gold 
iportation, prior to our entry into 
e war. Secondly the Federal Gov- 
mment has exercised almost abso- 
te control over the money market 
d has freely loaned the credit to 
hance private industry, because of 
edesire to keep rates low, and thus 
bi it possible to finance the war 
low interest cost.” 

Mr. Brigham pointed out that one 
nsequence of low interest rates is 
series of suggestions that the rate 
ould be still lower and should be 
tablished and maintained at fanci- 
lly low levels by governmental 
tion. But consideration should be 
ren, he declared, to the rights of 
ders (the savers of the nation), 
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as well as the borrowers, and to the 
fact that the majority of the savers 
are dependent upon the income from 
their savings to support them when 
incapacitated for work. 


Favoritism 


He submitted a table showing how 
rapidly the annual cost of an ordi- 
nary $1,000 life insurance policy, is- 
sued at age 35, would increase as 
the interest rate went down. With 
an assumed interest rate of 3% on 
reserves the cost of a policy in a 
mutual company is $9.98 less than 
it would be without these interest 
earnings. It was therefore apparent 
that interference with interest rates 
to benefit one group would deny to 
another group the standard of hous- 
ing to which it was entitled. 

“For a group of 49 United States 
legal reserve insurance companies 
which at the end of 1943 held ninety- 
one percent of the assets of all such 
companies, net investment earnings 
on mean ledger assets dropped from 
a rate of 5.03% in 1930 to 3.29% 
in 1943. This decline has meant that 
during the 13 years the net invest- 
ment income of these United States 
legal reserve insurance companies 
was over four million dollars less 
than it would have been at the 1930 
level. There are in this country 68,- 
000,000 policyholders providing their 
own social security through life in- 
surance. These people are paying 
the price for a low interest rate.” 

Mr. Brigham pointed out that if 
mortgage loan interest were paid at 
a gross of 414% the investors net 
return was approximately 3% and 
it was obvious that if this rate were 
lowered the investor would refuse 
mortgages and purchase long term 
government bonds at 21%4% with no 
risk of loss. 


One of the great uncertainties, he 
said, is the part which the govern- 
ment may play in public housing, 
particularly if this becomes a social 
goal regardless of the ability of a 
project to sustain itself economically. 
Mr. Brigham examined in detail 
the subsidies for low cost housing 
per unit, per month, and found that 
direct payments from the United 
States Treasury of $8.38 per month, 
the advantage in low rate financing 
of $12.66 a month and local tax 
concession of $2.00 added up to 
$23.04 of subsidy against an average 
rental income of $20.17 per month. 
“Therefore we do not obtain low 
cost housing by any miraculous 
method but by eliminating charges 
which private industry must pay and 
transferring these charges to all tax 
payers.” 

Finally Mr. Brigham praised the 
Federal Housing Administration 
and cited the fact that for the past 
ten years the Company had made 
FHA loans on 32,159 residences and 
apartment buildings for $185,- 
831,885, an investment which has 
proved highly satisfactory. With 
respect to the organization of the 
government housing agencies after 
the war, which question is before 
the Taft Committee, Mr. Brigham 
said, “When the war is over the 
FHA should, in my opinion, be re- 
stored to its position as an independ- 
ent loan insurance agency responsi- 
ble directly to the President and to 
Congress.” He vigorously opposed 
the merger of the FHA and the 
Federal Public Housing Authority, 
pointing out that they operated in 
distinctly different fields and by 
distinctly different methods with the 
result that they cannot be combined 
without sacrifice of operating ef- 
ficiency and diffusion of responsi- 
bility. On somewhat the same 
ground Mr. Brigham advocated in- 
dependent status for the FHA and 
the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 
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In an address last December, 
Mr. Andrews said: 


‘.. . As we look to the future in this 
business, we are not alone concerned with 
| raising the standards of our present sales- 
men. We are even more impressed with 
the need for raising standards of selection 


and supervision . . . of new agents . 





William H. Andrews, Jr., President 


National Association of Life Underwriters 








Like National Association President William H. Andrews, Jr., 
CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, too, believes in high standards 


This statement above clearly summarizes the objectives on which 
Continental American has built its plans for expansion. We are deter- 
mined to maintain the present high standards of our Field Organization. 
To that end, we are committed to the following: 


1. Careful selection of the new men who will become 
associated with us—with emphasis on quality rather 


than on numbers. 


2. Thorough training for those men in the use of definite 
and proven sales methods—with continuing assistance in 


the field. 


3. Careful and experienced supervision during their de- 


velopment period. 


Underlying the entire program is a sound salary plan of compensation 
for such men—a plan which attracts superior men and pays substantial 
extra rewards to those who can qualify successfully. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
WILMINGTON 
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LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DELAWARE 


Max S. Bell, Vice-President 
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leaned back in his chair. He had 
finished reading his will, but his 
thoughts went back to muse over the 
Weight of meaning in those few 
words. “I direct that all my just 
lebts be paid.” What were his “just 
debts?” Who were his creditors? 
What did he owe to his wife, his 
children, to himself and to society? 
One question after another 
fashed through his mind. If he 
should die tomorrow there would 
probably be hospital expenses, doc- 
tors’ fees, a few unpaid department 
store and grocery bills and other 
miscellaneous obligations. Then 
there was the loan at the bank and 
the balance due on the mortgage— 
but surely that phrase had a richer, 
fuller significance. Beyond these 
material debts were greater, more 
important intangible obligations. 


Te man dropped his pen and 


First Thoughts 


Naturally, he thought of his wife 
first. Throughout the years that she 
had been his bride, companion, help- 
mate and mother to his children she 
had gained not only his ever-increas- 
ing love but had earned his admir- 
ation and respect. Often, it had been 
only the words of love and encour- 
agement that she had whispered to 
him during his disappointments and 
trials that had enabled him to go on 
and turn failure into success. His 
greatest debt was to her. He owed 
her a secure future free from worry 
and care. She deserved a future in 
which her wants and desires would 
be provided for and in which she 
could be happy and comfortable. 
Her whole life centered about their 
home and children and that way of 
life should be made safe for her. 
She had earned the right to devote 
her first interests, efforts and time 
to making a home for them and to 
gathering precious memories of their 
childhood and the gay, carefree 
years of their ‘teens. 

Then, there were the children. He 
straightened in his chair and stuck 
his chest out just a little farther as 
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“I direct that all 
my just debts be naid.” 


he thought of them. Tom, twelve 
and a half, Joan, age nine, and John, 
Jr., the youngest of the three. 
Through the window he could see 
Tom directing the construction of 
their playhouse in the backyard. To 
him it was the Empire State Build- 
ing and that bridge he was going 
to build after he graduated from 
M.I1.T. all rolled into one. Joan was 
all dressed up in her “‘nurse’s outfit” 
with John as her reluctant patient. 
He smiled to himself. Adorable 
children, the nicest in the world. He 
had a right to think so, after all, he 
was their father. 

His love for them blotted out any 
thought of a “debt.” He had the 
natural desire of a father to give his 
children every advantage and to do 
everything in his power to make 
them happy. He had made a prom- 
ise when Tom was born that was 
renewed fervently when Joan and 
the baby came into the world—a 
promise to plan and guarantee a se- 
cure future for his children. A 
promise to provide them a firm 
foundation on which to build a suc- 
cessful career and to give them the 
opportunity to get off to a good start 
in life. Their education would be 
complete and their home life would 
be carefree and content. His first 
“debt” to them was that of the love 
and affection, guidance and under- 
standing that only a parent can give. 
And in the event anything should 
happen to him, their mother should 
be there when they needed her most, 
free to carry on without financial 
worry. 

Finally, he came to his “debts” to 
himself. Dreams and ambitions that 
had been stored up for years came 
rushing out and he thought of the 
many vacations he had planned and 
then postponed so often that they 
had been forgotten. He thought of 
fishing trips and the tour of the 
West that he had looked forward to 
but could never get away from the 
office long enough to make, and the 
day he had always dreamed of when 
he was going to throw off his busi- 
ness worries, relax and just enjoy 


life. Yes, he owed himself years of 
fun and enjoyment. Years in which 
he wouldn’t have to worry about 
where the money was coming from, 
but just how to spend it. He had 
been dreaming for a long time but 
he had promised himself that some- 
day those dreams would come true. 

Did he owe a debt to society? He 
pondered over that question for a 
minute and then decided that, yes, 
he did. Not an individual debt, but 
one that every worthwhile citizen 
recognizes. His obligation was the 
assurance that he and his family 
would be assets rather than burdens, 
and that his children would be of 
sound character, well-trained and 
educated to take their places as good 
citizens. It was the hope that per- 
haps they would contribute in some 
way to the advancement of civiliza- 
tion and to the progressive ideal of 
a planned, safe and secure life. 


Happy Ending 


Shaken from his dreams by a 
breeze that rustled the paper, he 
looked up to see his wife standing 
in the doorway. “Dinner is almost 
ready, John, the children will be 
down in a few minutes. Better 
hurry up.” 

He smiled and turned back to the 
paper—his will. Picking up his pen, 
he wrote his name carefully and de- 
liberately. Then, blotting his signa- 
ture he walked out of the room 
freely and confidently, leaving his 
pledge of faith and trust lying on the 
desk. And with it lay the “miracle” 
that had solved his problems, an- 
swered all his fears and enabled him 
to review his “just debts” with a 
clear conscience. Not musty docu- 
ments, but a living, human service 
that had assumed all of his obliga- 
tions and guaranteed a safe and 
secure future, both for himself and 
his family. 

He had found the answer to life’s 
challenge long ago in just two words 


—life insurance!—Ohio National 
Life. 
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Membership Campaign 


S A part of its campaign to raise 

its membership to 40,000 before 
June 30, the National Association 
of Life Underwriters has completed 
the distribution of two four-colored 
broadsides outlining the advantages 
and opportunities of membership in 
the Association. Supplies of this 
material have been sent to all state 
and local association officers as well 
as to the agency heads of those com- 
whose fieldmen 


panies are now 
members. 
The folders, which make a 


straightforward appeal to all life 
underwriters to join their local state 
and national associations, are graph- 
ically illustrated and contain a series 
of well developed facts supported 
by practical arguments that will ap- 
peal to all fieldmen. The folder, 
“Your Association at Work For 
You” is designed as a direct appeal 
to all fieldmen residing in or adja- 
cent to a city in which there is a 
life underwriters association. The 
second folder, ““A Good Investment 
for the Life Underwriter,” directs 
its message to life insurance men 
and women who are located in terri- 
tory too far from a local association 
to allow them to attend its monthly 
meetings regularly. 


Advantages 


The “resident” folder is designed 
to give the potential member a 
“bird’s-eye view” of the work of 
the local, state and national organi- 
zations and how its members benefit 
from the many activities undertaken 
by the association in their behalf 
and in behalf of their policyholders. 
The folder points out how, through 
sales congresses, clinics, trainin 
courses and through the Chartered 
Life Underwriter movemen‘ ‘he 
member can gain education an ‘ <elf- 
improvement in modern selling tech- 
niques. The copy stresses the value 
to the fieldmen of the exchange of 
ideas on sales and service made 
available to him through association 
activities and through meetine and 
hearing outstanding sales personali- 
ties brought to him through asso- 
ciation meetings and through the 
association’s official publication 
“Life Association News.” Promi- 
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nent explanation is given to the op- 
portunities for increased prestige 
with the insuring public, to join with 
fellow underwriters in the defense 
of the agency system, to assist in the 
education of future prospects by the 
distribution of sound information 
and literature and to serve the com- 
munity and nation through partici- 
pation in war loan, blood bank 
campaigns and other patriotic co- 
operative activities. The folder like- 
wise highlights the association’s 
work in the fields of state and fed- 
eral income and estate taxation as 
well as in the promotion of correc- 
tive and incentive legislation in the 
interests of the fieldmen and policy- 
holders. 

The “non-resident” folder con- 
tains much of the same material as 
is included in the “resident” folder 
but the appeal is supplemented with 
many significant arguments as to 
why all life insurance fieldmen and 
women should be given an opportu- 
nity to participate in the broad pro- 
gram of activity being undertaken 
by the local, state and national asso- 
ciations. 

Copies of both the new folders 
may be obtained from secretaries of 
all local associations as well as from 
all general agent and manager mem- 
bers of the association. 
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RETURNING VETERANS 
Doing Very Well 








ETURNED war veterans wh 
have resumed their pre-war wo: 
as life insurance agents are reporte 
to be doing even better than befor 
they entered the service, accordin 
to the Institute of Life Insurance. 
One mid-western agent, returnin: 
after a year and a half in service 
has sold more than $1,000,000 o 
new life insurance in his first eleven! 
months back. In one company, the 


average new business done by the 


returning veterans is more than 60% 
over their pre-war average, with all 
parts of the country represented. In 
this case, the veterans had averaged 
more than two years in service. In 
another company, the average of all 


returned veterans is well above the 
average for the company and the 
business as a whole and also well 


above their own pre-war average. 


“Life insurance agents appear to 
be re-adapting themselves quickly to 
the new civilian status, even though 
finding quite a different business 
world from the one they knew when 
entering the service,” the Institute 
said. “To still further aid returning 
veterans, the companies of the coun-} 
try are setting up refresher training 
courses and extending personalized 
counselor service, so that they may 
quickly be brought up to date on in- 


surance sales and service procedure.’ 


The life insurance companies are 
reporting the return of former em- 
ployees from war service in con- 
stantly increasing numbers. At the 
same time, they are taking on as new 
agents many returning veterans who 
were not in the business prior to the 
war. These number nearly half of 
the total of returning employees and 
the business expects to absorb a 
large number of veterans during the 
next few years. The bulk of the 
former employees appear to be re- 
joining their former offices, but the 
shrinkage in total personnel since 
the start of the war makes possible 
an expansion beyond the reabsorp- 


tion of these men and women. 


WISE PAPA 


‘Father, | want to get married." 

*'No, my boy, you are not wise enough." 

"When will | be wise enough, father?" 

“When you 
to get married." 
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et rid of the idea that you want 
—The Medical World. 
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NS — HOW MUCH WILL BE ‘<7 
REQUIRED? < 
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wi N SELLING life insurance for mick ¥ y 
wor] mo tgage protection, one of our — Fp ay 
ort first questions must be “How 
‘) insurance is needed?” 
efor é 1eede 


The old-style straight mortgage, 


yr din: - : pf . 
ice, providing for no periodic reduction 
rn if principal, is fast becoming obso- 


rvicel te: In this type the answer is 
00 9 easily found since the amount of 
leven the n me a 1s always at the levei 
y, their ® hich it was originally written 
y the” renewed. In the case where a 
1 60% mortgage is renewed for a lesser 
th afemount, the amount of our policy 
d. Int. also be reduced subject to our 
raged minimum requirements. 
co i. lhe modern type of home financ- 
of allfits 's the Monthly Instalment mort- 
ve thelS2se> Ot which there are two kinds. 
d the| he first kind is the flat payment 
mortgage where the borrower pays 
ge. the same amount each month, in 
sae cluding both interest and reduction 
Kly tol! principal, The amount applicable 
to reduction of principal increases 
each month and the amount repre- 








» well 


hough 


siness|~*~. . 

when senting interest decreases each 
. nth i yage is pai 
stitute(™Ont until the mortgage is paid 


in full. This kind of mortgage is 


irning} Ree 
Slwritten by all institutional lenders. 





coun-f : 
ey a ce ae a APPROXIMATE BALANCES DUE UNDER MONTHLY-PAYMENT 
alized] for 20 ey INSTALMENT MORTGAGES 
gages run for years at 412% or R a. oF . 
y MY or for 25 years at 414%. Mortgage Period 20 Years 20 Years 25 Years 
jure.” The other kind of Monthly In- Interest Rate .....-..--.+-+: 4/27 576 442% 
‘ ktalment mortgage requires a fixed Original PMMMNN kr rire Ok $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
es ate ‘ : - Endof Ist Year eee ees Dele $968 $970 $978 
sr em-puount payable monthly to reduce *{l" %) 935 939 955 
 con-fue Principal, usually 2 of 1%, plus, oo Se eee aan 901 906 930 
At thepiterest on the existing balance of . ,, a eo om Sa ee 265 371 a 
o oe he mortgage. The total monthly . ,, bg a SESE eres 327 335 78 
= who fPayment, therefore, reduces each , ,, - edie devon dee tae eine oar wa _ 
to the{Month_ and the balance due at the Oth sr eeteeresees oat 756 aa 
alf of{™4 Of each year, if all scheduled ,, ,, oo ee eee 703 714 = 
es andpyments are made, iseasy tofigure. ,  ,, th oe Sane re as 669 - | 
orh lf the monthly payment on account .. ,, 9th BOR Safin bet Maal toes san 32 760 
ng the f principal amounts tothe usual % =, , 10th ween ee eee eee 560 $7 726 
of the f 1%, the mortgage will reduce at a. gt ae ree 509 ay 092 
“ei oa the ri ve of 6% ot the original prin- 5 x 1 th a: RELEASE WU Pe) 655 
oe fhe [Pal amount each year. nee 13th Skeet eee eee po 467 617 
since} Besides these principal types of .,_,, 14th +e ieee oa pe = 
ossible fMortgages there is a scattering of ., ,, +4 Wt tte tere sees om ; 536 
beouil other types. They run for various |= 16th beeen eee 276 8 492 
‘ periods of years. Some require | ,, A ce 212 220 447 
quarterly payments of principal and ed 18th cS cle Oy ae OR 144 150 399 
interest and some semi-annual pay- “| 19th “ ..........ee- 73 +4 350 
ments of principal and interest. All ‘: 20th a) ee Ree Sea 0 0 298 
such cases require special study and “| 2ist) “ees. e eee eee os vee 243 
= must be considered individually be- = 22nd seen eee Res ose 186 
fore an insurance plan can be recom- <r e “4 “a “a 127 
you want mended. = “s 24th Try vigk een ec es: ** ee 64 
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FOOL’S GOLD 


ANY will say I have gone 

nuts on the following  state- 
ment. But here goes anyway. The 
net income of the American people 
was less in 1943 and 1944 than in 
any one of the nine consecutive years 
from 1923-1931. 

War prosperity is _ statistical 
sleight of hand. In terms of real 
wealth our $135,000,000,000 national 
income is an illusion. The New 
Deal philosophers who talk of pro- 
ducing a similar “income” in the 
postwar years by the same magic of 
government spending are fooling 
you with political mirrors. 

The magic comes from going into 
debt, from not building houses, 
from not buying automobiles, from 
letting industrial and farm machin- 
ery and buildings wear out, etc. 

If we paid the entire cost of the 
war in taxes each year we would 
know well enough that war pros- 
perity is the “fool’s gold” President 
Roosevelt said it was in 1936. 

Honestly, isn’t it a bit cockeyed 
to say that when every city in civil- 
ization is a heap of smoking ruin 
that we can sit in our caves and 
live happily ever after, clipping cou- 
pons from war bonds? 

Whether half the cost of war is 
charged to future taxation, or we 
pay all of it as we fight, does not 
change the fact by a dime that we 
are dealing in fool’s gold. 

It is also fool’s gold that the gov- 
ernment can “create” purchasing 
power by going into debt. Some day 
that mirror will break, also. 

Unless we create a_ friendly 


YEAR 
! 848-1945 
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climate for work and wealth, we 
will learn some time soon that you 
can’t eat a dollar bill, or keep out 
the cold with government bonds. 

If you want to check the figures 
[ shall give, write for the 144 page 
booklet ‘“Facts and Figures on Gov- 
ernment Finance” compiled from of- 
ficial records by the Tax Foundation, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. It will cost you nothing and 
if you read it carefully, you will not 
only be a better citizen, but can plan 
your future without bunk or bally- 
hoo. 


Hey Fellows:- 
We stil are not asking hor 
new business por were 
getting all we can handle- 
but what company (including 
ows) would turn down a goed 
prospective agent ? 
—Warry V. Wade 
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Pages 36, 39 and 118 of the book- 
let show that our huge national “in- 
come” today is a fake. For example, 
in 1943, gross income was $135 
billion. But our deficit that year 
was $56 billion and federal taxes 
were $21 billion. Subtracting these 
items leaves net to the people only 
$58 billion. But in 1929 we had a 
gross income of $81 billion, no def- 
icit; and only $3 billion of federal 
taxes, leaving a net income to the 
people of $78 billion, or $20 billion 
more than in 1943. 

Bear in mind, too, that the 1929 
greater income was shared by 15,- 
000,000 fewer people. Per capita 
income in 1943 was $425 but in 1929 
it was $640 or $215 more! 


This contrasts our “best’’ war 
year with our “best” peace year. 
Both were largely phoney, war 


profits against stock market profits. 
So strike an average. Contrast the 
four years 1941-2-3-4, with the 
four years, 1926—-7-8-9 and we find 
that the four peace years gave us 
a net income of $7.4 billion a year 
more than the war years, and with 
a smaller number to share it. 


The people hold government 
bonds, but the people will have to 
pay future taxes to collect their 
own bonds. The “government” has 
no money to pay the bonds. Only 
the people can pay the people by 
their own work, sweat and saving 

If this were not so, we should 
wage perpetual war in order to have 
unending prosperity. We _ should 
destroy wealth in order to get rich. 


COMPANY 
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RETURNED VETERAN LEADS 


(XTY-FIVE per cent of the 561 

rdinary policies for a total of 
$1,143,500 written and paid for by 
Keith S. Smith of Kankakee, Ilh- 
nois in the year 1944 were closed on 
the first interview on prospects who 
were total strangers. 

This remarkable experience high- 
lights the equally remarkable story 
of this returned soldier, a representa- 
tive of the James M. Clark general 
agency at Peoria, who in 1944 wrote 
more ordinary both in volume and 
in number of applications than any 
other John Hancock agent. 

Mr. Smith entered the life insur- 
ance business as a part time agent 
in 1941, became a full time agent 
in 1942 and when he was called into 
service in November of that year 
placed second in number of lives 
written in the John Hancock. His 
clientele at that time consisted 
largely of former pupils of his whose 
acquaintance he had made as an in- 
structor in political science, civics, 
economics and U. S. history in 
Kankakee High School. 

Upon his return from the Army 
at the end of January, 1944, most 
of his former prospects had entered 
the service, so he turned his efforts 
toward young farmers deferred in 
agriculture. 


Cold Canvass 


“I was not personally acquainted 
with many farmers,” says Mr. 
Smith, “and so I was forced to start 
cold canvass in the country. With 
gas rationing I was hindered still 
further because I felt that every mile 
| travelled had to count. It required 
a great deal of hard and consistent 
work to write, have issued and pay 
for 561 policies for $1,143,500 of 
ordinary life insurance in eleven 
months. First I had to get my wife 
and four children settled once again 
and acquaint the public with the fact 
that I was back in the insurance busi- 
ness. Many people on whom I had 
policies issued before going into 
service and wished to contact on my 
return had moved and much time 
was spent in locating them.” 

In contacting farm families, Mr. 
Smith makes it a point to see all 
members of the family. Farm 
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women usually have chicken and 
egg money, and so are good pros- 
pects. Sons and daughters are active 
in 4H work and can be interested 
in a life insurance savings plan for 
their earnings. Mr. Smith finds that 
in most cases the father will volun- 
teer a little help to get his son started 
on a thrift program. If there is a 





hired man, Mr. Smith doesn’t leave 
without seeing him, also. 

“Sometimes I find an insurance 
agent has been there before me and 
covered some of the ground,” he 
said, “but in my procedure of deal- 
ing with all the family, I usually can 
get the part of the business he may 
have missed.” 

















Announcement! 


In response to popular demand we are pleased to announce 


the publication of a completely new 1945 Edition of 
NEW YORK 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT EXAM 


Compiled by JACK PIVER 


Price $1.00 








Edited by A. J. MOUNTREY 


This booklet contains 246 questions and answers on life insur- 
ance and on accident and health insurance. The questions are 
similar to those asked by the New York Insurance Department 
in its difficult examination for life insurance agents license and 
for accident and health agents license. 


If you study the booklet you should be able to pass the Insur- 
ance Department Examinations without difficulty. 


New York Life & Accident Exam is similar to New York 
Insurance Quiz which has aided thousands in passing the New 
York Department’s examinations for fire and casualty agents 
and brokers. 
NEW YORK LIFE & ACCIDENT EXAM 
Single Copy, $1.00 


12 copies, $10.00 50 copies, $37.50 


25 copies, 20.00 100 copies, 70.00 
Pe ee ee ee 
' WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 
For Sale by 4 116 John St., New York 7, N. Y. 
THE WEEKLY 4 Enclosed find $............. for which 
| . . 
hot i as catia copies N. Y. Life & 
UNDERWRITER! . 
1 Acc. Exam. 
116 John Street ‘ 
= Bere eres er rrrer rer yt 
New York 7, N. Y. 5 
NN Ss odds vardiseiewia kin aaa sins ae ee 
REctor 2-0346 ' 
a IMI 5 ais co wins a 419d hp ac atincs nd wa GO 
™ #68 B-5/45 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, 


Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, 


Insurance Agent Held Not Guilty of 
Misrepresentation When He Had 
Reasonable Grounds for His State- 
ments. 


N 1942, following a hearing on an 

order to show cause issued by the 
Insurance Commissioner of Cali- 
fornia, the license of Orville H. 
Collins to act as an insurance agent 
was suspended for a period of six 
months. In a subsequent mandamus 
proceeding, the Superior Court ren- 
dered judgment for the Commis- 
sioner, and upon Collins’ appeal to 
the California Supreme Court, the 
question for decision concerned the 
sufficiency of the evideice to justify 
the suspension of the agent’s license. 

At the time the order to show 
cause was issued, Collins was en- 
gaged in reinstating lapsed policies 
which had been written by the 
Great States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, then in the hands of the In- 
surance Commissioner as Conserva- 
tor. He was also soliciting business 
for the Pacific National Life Assur- 
ance Company. The Commissioner 
charged that Collins had violated 
Sections 780 and 781 of the Cali- 
fornia Insurance Code, and had 
made certain representations to pol- 
icyholders of the Great States Com- 
pany for the purpose of inducing 
them to discontinue their policies 
and to insure with another company. 
Collins was further charged to have 
misrepresented the terms and condi- 
tions. of policies written by Great 
States and the affairs, condition and 
status of that Company. 

Witnesses for the Commissioner 
testified that Collins told them that 
they would get no more dividends 
on their policies; that it would be 
better for them to swing over to an- 
other company because the Great 
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Brundidge, 
Texas. 


States was about on the rocks, and 
other representations indicating that 
Collins felt that their insurance was 
not as good as it could be and that 
it might be advisable to transfer 
from the Great States to the Pacific 
National Life Assurance Company. 

In reversing the case in favor of 
the agent, the Supreme Court of 
California called attention to the 
fact that at the time the Insurance 
Commissioner had taken over the 
Great States Company, it was upon 
his verified application to the Su- 
perior Court in which it was alleged 
that from his examination of the 
business and affairs of the company, 
he found it “to be in such condi- 
tion that its further transaction of 
business will be hazardous to its 
policyholders and to the public.” The 
Assistant Insurance Commissioner, 
testifying as to the Company’s con- 
dition at the end of the year 1942, 
showed that from August 15, 1940 
to November 30, 1942, the Company 
lost over $800,000.00 of life insur- 


ance business, from a total of $1,- 





lj 


950,000.CO on its books at the date 
the Conservator was apvointed. 
The court concluded that Collins 
had reasonable ground for believing 
that his statements were correct; 
that those statements were no 
broader than the showing made by 
the Insurance Commissioner in his 
verified petition that the Great States 
was in a hazardous condition, and 
that an agent who repeats only 
charges made by the Commissioner 
against the Company, or fairly states 
the financial condition of an insurer 


upon the basis of information rea- | 


sonably believed by him to be true, 
does not violate the provision of the 
Insurance Code. 

Collins vs. Caminetti, Jr., Insur- 
ance Commissioner, 24 Cal. (2d) 
766, 51 P (2d) 105, 154 A.L.R. 
1141. 


Failure of Insurance Company to 
Acknowledge Change of Beneficiary 
to the Insured Prior to His Death, 
Held Immaterial. 


HE insured, St. Clark Moore, 

held two policies in the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company which were 
taken out through the Pullman Com- 
pany for which the insured worked. 
He designated his wife, Julia, as 
beneficiary in both policies. He was 
shot by said Julia on August 6, 1942 
and as a result thereof, he died eight 
days later. The insured sought to 
change the beneficiary immediately 
thereafter. On August 10, he signed 
the necessary application naming his 
mother, Ionia Moore, beneficiary, 
aided by a representative of the Pull- 
man Company, and sent it to the 
insurance company, which, in turn, 
made a certificate noting the change 
of beneficiary, which certificate bore 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


date August 15, 1942,—one day sub- 
sequent to the death of the insured. 
The certificate and the policy were 
retained by the company. The In- 
surance Company filed an_ inter- 
pleader against both beneficiaries, 
and the trial court found in favor 
of the mother. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the 7th District 
(Chicago) affirmed the trial court's 
judgment. The appellant, Julia, 
argued that no certificate of change 
of beneficiary had been furnished 
by the insurance company before 
the insured’s death—a policy re- 
quirement to a valid change of bene- 
ficiary. The provision of the policy 
regarding change of beneficiary, 


“The Beneficiary may be changed 
in accordance with the terms of the 
Policy by said employee at any 
time while the insurance on his or 
her life is in force, by notifying the 
Company through the Employer. 
Such change shall take effect when 
due acknowledgment thereof is 
furnished by the Company to such 
person insured and a!l rights of his 
or her former Beneficiary or Bene- 
ficiaries, shall thereupon cease.” 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, in 
passing on the necessity of the com- 
pany’s notifying the insured of its 
recognition of a change in_ bene- 
ficiary before the change is effec- 
tive, cites a long list of decisions of 
the courts of last resort in Illinois 
and various other states, comment- 





























read : ing especially upon the case of 
ARLINE FINA - 

A joint study by Bankers Trust Company, 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 

New York, The Chase National Bank, 

and The New York Trust Company. 

HIS is an extensive and technical study 
which was conducted under the super- 

vision of an independent consultant on aviation 
matters. It contains detailed estimates of the 
expected growth and probable capital needs of 
the airlines, and describes various financing 
arrangements that are being developed to meet 
their needs. 

This booklet should be of interest and value to finan- 

cial executives of insurance companies interested in 

airline financing. Copies are available to interested 

financial executives. Requests should be addressed to: 

P. O. Box No. 27, Wall Street Station, New York City. 
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Freund vs. Freund, 218 Ill. 189, 75 
NE, 925-928, 109 Am. St. Rep, 
283, holding that the conditions of 
the policy must be strictly complied 
with, and Sun Life Assurance Com. 
pany vs. Williams, 284 Ill. App. 222, 
1 NE 2d, 247. The court concluded 
that these decisions are reconcilable, 
In the Freund case, the policy of the 
New York statute required the con- 
sent of the insurance ‘company to 
effectuate a change of beneficiary, 
In the Sun Life case, the policy 
merely dealt with the recognition of 
the insured’s change of beneficiary 
by the insurance company and held 
that this latter act was merely a 
ministerial one. Non-compliance 
could not and did not defeat the 
change of beneficiary by the insured. 

The difference is significant. 
Where the parties have agreed that 
the consent of the insurance com- 
pany is necessary to a change of the 
beneficiary, we have a case quite dif- 
ferent from one where the policy 
expressly gives the insured the right 
to change the beneficiary, and also 
provides that notice of the change 
to the insured shall be given by the 
insurance company. In the latter 
case, there is no requirement that the 
company consent to the change. Giv- 
ing of notice of the change, which 
the insured has made, is merely di- 
rectory. 

The court also found, as a further 
reason why it must recognize the in- 
sured’s change of beneficiary, the 
fact that the shooting of the insured 
by his wife, and which resulted in 
his death, prevented the acknowledg- 
ment of the change of beneficiary 
by the insurance company prior to 
his death, and held it was immaterial 
whether the shooting was accidental 
or intentional. 

This case can be distinguished 
from that of Johnson vs. Johnson, 
139 Fed. 2d, 930, commented upon 
in the Legal Spotlight for December, 
1944. In that case, the request for 
change of beneficiary did not reach 
the insurance company prior to in- 
sured’s death. 

Prudential Insurance Company of 
America vs. Moore, 145 Fed. 24, 
580. 


SPREAD THE NEWS 


Doctor: "Your husband needs complete rest 
and quiet. Here is a sleeping potion." 

ady: ‘When do | give it to him, Doctor?" 

Doctor: "You don't. You take it yourself." 


—The Medical World. 
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SEATTLE EXPERIMENT 


"Life" Insurance 


HE Seattle Children’s Ortho- 

Be vedic Hospital was founded in 
1907 by 24 Seattle women who 
pledged $20 each to create a crippled 
children’s ward in the Seattle Gen- 
eral Hospital. In 1925, the late D. 
E. Skinner, a shipping magnate, was 
approached relative to purchasing 
additional group insurance on the 
lives of the board of directors of a 
building he owned. He suggested, 
as a memorial to his daughter, that 
the proceeds of this additional in- 
surance be paid to the Orthopedic 
Hospital. 
\ few days later he made another 
suggestion: every Seattle citizen 
might be asked to buy a $1,000 pol- 
icy in favor of the Hospital. 400 
Seattle agents sold $800,000 worth 
of policies written in 49 companies. 
As a result of that 2-week cam- 
paign 20 years ago, $156,465 was 
presented to the hospital on April 
26 last. Among those present were 
Holgar Johnson, President of the 
Institute of Life Insurance ; Dwight 
Mead, Chairman of the campaign 
since its inception in 1925; Mrs. 
Henry V. Owen, President of the 
hospital, who accepted the check 
from Milton A. Link, President of 
the Seattle Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, and Mrs. D. E. Skinner, 
widow of the man who conceived the 
plan. 


Other Payments 


In addition to the check presented 
last week, death claims occurring 
during the past 20 years have pro- 
vided $77,750; cash values on sur- 
rendered policies, $31,619 ; dividends 
received, $18,602. Paid-up policies 
total $25,539 and insurance in force 
$88,750 ultimately payable to the 
hospital. To the 40,000 children 
that have been treated in the past 
in this hospital and to the 3,000 who 
are admitted annually at present this 
has really been “life” insurance. 
Seattle, in 1925, had a population 
around 400,000. In how much larger 
a city such a plan would work is 
difficult to say. But the majority of 
communities in this country are 
smaller and with proper planning 
similar campaigns could be success- 
lully carried out. 
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We Cougratdate 


The National Association of Life Underwriters and the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau on their joint 
sponsorship of the National Quality Award to promote 
production of quality business and to improve service 


to policyowners. 


We wish to give our hearty endorsement to this plan 
which has for its purpose the recognition of these un- 
derwriters who do their jobs in line with the best tradi- 
tions and highest standards of the institution of life 


insurance. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Here is a relative new use for life 
insurance—one that any person will 
agree is most desirable. Incidentally, 
such a campaign will graciously open 
more doors to life underwriters than 
any other activity—even selling war 
bonds. Helping to provide adequate 
medical care for needy children is 
something that appeals to the most 
noble instincts of every man and 
woman. The Seattle experiment 
clearly demonstrates that life insur- 
ance will do the job in a most satis- 
factory manner. 


Inc. 





NATIONAL SERVICE 
APPLICATIONS 


S OF March 31, 1945, there had 

been received in the Veterans’ 
Administration approximately 17,- 
165,500 applications for National 
Service Life Insurance representing 
an estimated amount of $131,824,- 
242,500. In connection with the 
amounts above stated, it is to be 
understood that in some instances 
persons applied more than once for 
insurance either because of having 
a lesser amount than the maximum 
allowed or because of new eligibility. 
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Joe—Continued 


month; that is probably the maxi- 
mum you could expect back in any 
month unless the discharged ex- 
ceeded two hundred thousand a 
month. 


Disabled Veterans 


Perhaps so much has been said 
about the Veteran who is disabled, 
both mentally and physically, that 
many have come to believe that the 
number of mental cases is far above 
what it actually is. What about the 
twenty-odd percent who were re- 
jected by pre-induction examina- 
tions? Were they put in asylums, 
or did they go back to their job? 
Just because they were rejected for 


obvious nervous symptoms does not 
mean they are unsuited for civilian 
life. The Army has had to set high 
standards; they can’t have people 
who will “go to pieces” under the 
strain of battle. 

Approximately one and a half mil- 
lion men have been discharged from 
the Service and roughly 30% of 
these have been tagged “psycho- 
neurotic.” It does not mean that 
one-third of the men in Service are 
“P. N.’s”; it means that men diffi- 
cult to handle and possible “shell 
shock cases” have been eliminated. 

While we are on the subject of 
psycho-neurosis let’s look at some of 
these fancy names that have ap- 
peared in print recently. Psychia- 
trists, like other professional men, 
like to use a lot of technical terms 
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ANNIVERSARY 


Forty years of looking ahead—a habit that 
grows stronger with each passing year. While 
the founders of Anico speak proudly of the 
past, it is with an eye to the future that we 
devote our greatest efforts—a sort of Passing 
Parade of Progress Review at the forty year 


¥ What better proof of stability, progress, and 
strength could anyone want? 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Amerttcan National 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


W L. Moody. Jr., Pres 
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that “throw” the average layman; 
but, when we find out what they 
mean, they are not as dangerous as 
we thought they were. There are 
two or three terms that we see and 
hear every day, and no doubt will 
see and hear more about and which 
should be explained. 


Terms Explained 


“Psycho-neurotic” which in every- 
day language describes one who has 
a host of fears, broodings and mal- 
adjustments which make him jittery 
and unstable. We work with him 
every day and call him queer or say 
he is “Nuts”; but nevertheless we 
get along with him and think very 
little about it. 

“Psychotic” which in its broad 
sense relates to people with all types 
of positive, serious, deep-seated 
mental derangements. There are 
many psycho-neurotics, but few psy- 
chotics. The difference between 
them is as great as between “black 
and white.” 

“Combat fatigue” is this war's 
term for “shell shock.” In its broad 
sense it covers every type of mental 
upset, from mild psycho-neurosis to 
psychosis of the most distressing 
sort that originates in the stress of 
battle. Great strides have been made 
in dealing with extreme cases of 
“combat fatigue.” For example, in 
the Air Force 92% of all cases of 
severe “combat fatigue’ are re- 
turned to active duty. 

From these few facts you can see 
that the mental cases are grossly 
exaggerated and the “cream of the 
Army” is yet to be discharged. 


Hiring Technique 


So, instead of trying to hire all 
the Veterans possible, set up job 
specifications, an employment pro- 
cedure, and use aptitude tests and 
planned interviews to select the Vet- 
erans you do hire, and be sure they 
are in the right place. At the same 
time, let’s not forget that a lot of 
good employable men went into de- 
fense work and civil government 
positions for patriotic and other rea- 
sons. These men should be given 
some consideration. 

Of course, the home office dictates 
the policy of the company and will, 
naturally, set up the basic plan for 
the Veteran. Many companies have 
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appointed men from their organiza- 


tion to head up the Veteran Depart- 
ment and administer the plan, and 
some of the plans are very elaborate. 


|: would be rather difficult to make 
an outline for the formulation of a 
plan for returned Veterans as the 
conditions and policies of each com- 
pany differ so widely ; but, there are 
several things that can be done after 
the Veteran decides to come with 
the company to help him fit into the 
organization. 


Suggestions 


Suppose we theoretically meet 
G.l. Joe the first day he drops in 
to see his “boss” and the “old gang,” 
and follow him for the next six 
months. 

Naturally, he will want to talk to 
his old boss and see how things look 
around the office. In this first con- 
versation, the boss doesn’t want to 
be so absorbed in the Veteran’s ex- 
periences that he forgets at least to 
mention that he expects him back. 
One employee had that experience 
when he went back and was doubt- 
ful whether the comnany wanted 
him back. Of course, he will want 
to talk to the “old timers” who have 
been carrying on while he has been 
“bombing the Japs.” 

One company makes it a practice 
to tell the employee that he is on 
the payroll from that day on and 
can have as much time off during the 
next two weeks as he needs to get 
himself some clothes, visit his 
friends, both in and outside the of- 
fice (he is free to drop in the office 
and chat anytime he wants to) and 
in general get acclimated to civilian 
life. At the end of the two-week 
period (and very few take the full 
time) they are expected to keep reg- 
ular hours like other employees. The 
department head makes it a point to 
tell the Veteran what is expected of 
him when he signifies his intention 
to work regularly. 

Before an employee decides to 
work regularly, he should be asked 
to see the doctor for a physical ex- 
amination. He is given one on his 
discharge from the Service, but that 
is not available for your records and 
you surely want a record of his 
health in case he has a claim later 
on. According to the Selective Serv- 
ice Act, you cannot refuse to hire a 
Veteran who was a former em- 
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ployee, but you don’t have to put him and personality,.were given at induc- 
back on his former position if he is tion centers. Here is where a lot of 


not physically fit. “P.N.’s”—Psycho-Neurotics—were 
culled out. While you cannot refuse 
Aptitude Tests to hire a former employee who is a 


Veteran, you can at least know his 

While G.I. Joe was in the Army temperament and can place him in a 

he was given all tvnes of tests, some position suited to him and can tell 

aptitude and other ability tests. his supervisors how to handle him. 
Many of the tests, for temperament (Continued on the next page) 
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G.|. Joe—Continued 


These aptitude tests should be 
based on the position the employee 
is expected to fill. They should in- 
clude Personality or Temperament 
tests, Mental Alertness, and Prefer- 
ence tests. It is not the purpose of 
this article to go into testing, but the 
Army has had excellent success with 
them. Many life insurance compa- 
nies have also had excellent success 
with the Life Aptitude Index. Of 
course, aptitude tests will have to be 
sold to the returning Veteran, but 





it can be very easily done just as it 
is being sold to civilian employees 
today. 


Requirements 


Before a Veteran, and especially 
a Veteran who was a former em- 
ployee, is put on your payroll, he 
should be required to show his dis- 
charge papers or a full-sized photo- 
static copy to make sure he has an 
honorable discharge. The Selective 
Service Act only requires an em- 
ployer to re-hire a Veteran who was 
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a former employee if he has an 
honorable discharge. 

With a physical examination, an 
aptitude test, and a planned inter- 
view, the employer will be in a better 
position to place the Veteran in the 
right place to make him a happy and 
satisfied employee. 

After the Veteran is put on the 
job, the proper indoctrination and 
follow-up at stated intervals is very 
important. 

Needless to say, a well-planned 
“brush-up” course with a qualified 
instructor is the ideal way to re-train 
a Veteran for useful production, but 
this is not always practical, especially 
in branch or small offices. 

Few things are more dishearten- 
ing to a Veteran than to be given 
a manual and told that there have 
been a lot of changes while he has 
been away, and, of course, he will 
have to know them before he can 
go back on the job. In many cases 
he is told that if he wants any in- 
formation “just ask  Bill”—Bill 
might be a new employee with less 
experience than the Veteran. 


Acclimation 


In one case, the head of the un- 
derwriting department was very 
proud of the fact that he had been 
able to get by with female help on 
jobs that had formerly been held by 
male employees. In telling the re- 
turned Serviceman about it, he left 
the impression that male underwrit- 
ers were not necessary. As part of 
the indoctrination the department 
head gave the Veteran a copy of the 
changes that had taken place while 
he was away, and told him that Miss 
Jones, one of the female underwrit- 
ers, would interpret them for him if 
he needed any help. This girl was 
not the type who could instruct, and 
made the Veteran feel very resentful 
by her attitude. The outcome was 
that the Veteran auit in less than a 
week. 

Remember, the average Veteran 
has been living an active outdoor 
life under strict supervision and 
regulation with most of his thinking 
being done for him. We must not 
expect to transplant him immediately 
from that fast-moving, exciting life 
to a quiet, uneventful life at a desk, 
where he is thrown on his own and 
expected to function like an old- 
timer. He will need a decompres- 
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MN Bion period. He is like a man who 

has been on an extended vacation. 
an Bie will have to acclimate himself 
T- Bio his job again. 


id Typical Example 


h Let’s look at one of the principal 
ad positions insurance offers and see 
ry [low we can gear G.I. Joe to it on 
TY Bhis return from Service. Take an 
eq gund rwriter, for example, which is 
‘ed q common to all branches of insur- 

- fBance. An underwriter’s position 1s 


e sedative with very little moving 
Ily around, and it requires a high de- 
“ Bgree ot concentration and judgment 
an. [Which is just the opposite of the 
average Veteran’s life. 
yen ; 


ave | Small offices, where it is imprac- 
has {tical to have an elaborate program 
vil] |with a trained instructor, will find 
can that it is nractical to have a definite 
ses [program which can be operated with 
in- 12 minimum of supervision or bv the 
Bill Veteran himself. The program 
less Jshould cover a specified amount of 
work each day, and the Veteran 
should be regularly checked to see 
that he is covering it and to see if 
he is accepting the responsibility of 
learning. 























Although John Q. Public values the life insurance that protects him, he 


a The program should have stated has not yet learned to properly appreciate the counsel of his insurance 
es - study and stated rest periods. As agent. Here at Central Life, we appreciate the full importance of the role 
al the program progresses, the study the agent plays in properly applying insurance to the best interest of his 


1 by periods can be increased and the rest 


client. We know the value of his service . . . both to the client and to 
veriods decreased as seems practical. 


ourselves. We also know that life insurance begins with the agent. It is 







re At the beginning, the study periods only after he has converted a prospect into a policyholder that life in- 
left [ ; +e oa : a ee ‘ : 
rit should be at least an hour and not surance goes to work. That's why in our advertising, direct mail and pro- 
" ‘ g poore than two hours; then a relaxa- motional activities, we are primarily concerned with uncovering prospects 
he ion period which could include a for the agent and helping him to increased sales. 
th alk with the department head to see 
hile iow he is progressing, or an ad- 
y 


Miss juster, an inspector, or another un- 
‘ SS | = " < 4 

~ (lerwriter, and an opportunity to 
TTit- . ° “a . Z 
“ ‘e move around will relieve the strain. oe (MUTU ni 
was | [t might be an idea to send him out DES MOINES ; 
and {With a special agent for a day or so oe ee : ee aoe oem 
atful F Week, especially for the first couple _ ONE OF THE LOWEST NET COST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANI 
was (! months. Some companies have | bird BERIT: FAME RPOOANDS AS 1 1944. UNCHANGED’ SINE. 


_ Central Life Assu 


an a pound it very helpful for the under- ~ —, —e sin 
Writer to visit the agents periodically 
eran f’e" in normal times. In this way 
doot he underwriter gets a better idea of 

“al he agent and his problems and the 
king tual risks. It makes for closer 
t not fo-operation between the company 
ind the agent. 


approximately three to four months. With all of these cautions, “do’s 
It is difficult to say just how much and don’t’s,” it must not be inter- 
should be expected of him, and the _ preted that the ex-Serviceman must 
program should be flexible enough be put on a pedestal and accorded 
to handle the exceptional cases. A special privileges. This definitely is 
very close contact should be main- not the case. The average Service- 


‘ately tained with the Veteran for at least man will mot want, or accept, any 
x life six months and his progress studied. concessions or privileges. All he 
desk, Adjustment Time He should be given an opportunity wants is an opportunity to get back 
1 and to do as much of his regular work as__ into his old job and be one of the 


old- | In most cases, the Army psychi- he can handle. By this, he will feel “gang” again; but, it is manage- 
ipres- trists tell us, a Veteran will be able he is getting back into the harness ment’s problem to help him accom- 
) adjust himself to civilian life in again and being productive. plish this end. 
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| We are pleased to announce the appointment of 
| 

| 

} 


as General Manager 


| | and 
AT MR. JOHN M. WINSCOTT 


| as Assistant General Manager, Renting and Financial 


and 


| MR. ROY C. SWANSON 


as Assistant General Manager, Renting and Operating 


of the 


|| | INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 


(NORTH AND SOUTH) 
_ Chicago’s Largest Office Building 














| 

| These appointments have been made with care to assure early and 
| | competent application of policies designed to enhance and strengthen 
| the cordial relations existing between the buildings and the important 
| business interests they serve; also, to expedite the taking of such 
steps as may be desirable to make the buildings an even more satis- 


factory, attractive and valuable location for the offices of the tenants. 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone Wabash 0756 
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Effects of Taxation—Continued 


Illustrative of the line of argu- 
ment used is the following passage : 


A sales tax generally tends to 
be deflationary and, therefore, 
harmful in periods of low con- 
sumer spending. On the other 
hand, in boom periods, when de- 
flationary pressure may be needed, 
such pressure may be achieved by 
promptly adjusting income tax 
rates. It must be pointed out, 
however, that if deflationary 


measures are needed, higher in- 
come taxes in the brackets where 
the spending comes will have to be 
accepted. If such measures are 
not adopted, then a deflationary 
sales tax may be inescapable. 


The reader should be able readily 
enough to spot the flaws in this 
statement. The principal one is the 
omission of any reference to the 
budget, yet the whole force of the 
argument turns on this point. Fail- 
ure to specify whether or not the 
budget is assumed to be balanced 
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compels the passage to be interprete 
to mean that a sales tax would 

deflationary in a depression although 
income and other taxes would not 
be; and that both income and sales 
taxes would be deflationary in a 
boom period. It cannot be too often 
repeated that any characterization 
of taxation as deflationary or the 


reverse is meaningless unless theftaxes 





fiset by 
ome and 
ublic spe 


It is si 
eflationa 
most like 
ar 


assumption that is made about thefmount 


budget is clearly stated. 
Illustration 


The following illustration may 
serve to clarify this point. Suppose 
that the budget is balanced at $15 
billion and that this amount of reve- 
nue is obtained as follows—$11 bil- 
lion from individual income tax and 
$4 billion from other sources. If 
the tax system were recast to pro- 
duce $9 billion from the individual 
income tax, $2 billion from a sales 
tax and $4 billion from other sources, 
it would be difficult to establish that 
the shift would depress the price 
level. 


In the first place, the sales tax 
revenue of $2 billion is counterbal- 
anced by the reduction of income 
tax in a similar amount. As the 
passage quoted above points out, the 
bulk of the income tax, like the bulk 
of the sales tax, would come from 
the income brackets where the in- 
come is, namely the lower brackets. 
The bulk of the income tax reduc- 
tion would likewise occur here. Al- 
though some persons not liable for 
income tax would pay sales tax, the 
reduction of buying power in such 
cases would be offset by the remis- 
sion of income tax to a vast group 
of other persons. 


In the second place, the transfer 
process makes it clear that the entire 
$15 billion of taxes would be re- 
turned to the income stream about 
as rapidly as it was collected. This 
would occur by the payment of sal- 
aries to public employees, of aids 
and grants to federal beneficiaries, 
of settlements with contractors who 
must meet payrolls and bills for 
materials and supplies (which means 
other payrolls somewhere) and in- 
terest on the public debt. The reduc- 
tion of taxpayer income and buying 
power through payment of taxes is 





1 Fiscal and Monetary Policy, by Beardsley 
Ruml, and hr. Sonne, National Planning 
Association, July 1944, p. 12. 
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ome and Suying power through the 
public spending. 


Two Propositions 


It is sometimes asserted that the 





ition 


eflationary effects of taxation are 


thefnost likely to be apparent when 
thetaxes are being collected in an 


- the 


may 
ypose 

$15 
reve- 
| bil- 
c and 
. 
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irces, 
1 that 
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orbal- 
come 
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it, the 


mount sufficient to provide for 
some debt repayment. The follow- 
ng passage reflects this idea: * 


Retaining high taxes on the 
masses of consumers for general 
reiuction of debt held by finan- 
cial institutions may destroy pur- 
chasing power and create unem- 
ployment. 3ut the use of 
progressive taxes for the redemp- 
tion of bonds held by millions of 
individual savers may have a 
stabilizing influence on incomes 
and employment. 


The first proposition set out here 
s that it might destroy purchasing 
ower and create unemployment if 
ne tax system were relying liberally 
n excises, low bracket income taxes 
nd sales taxes while the debt which 
as being retired was that held by 
anks. The implication is that 


> bulkhoney used for such debt redemp- 


fromjon disappears into the banks for 
le 1N-food. 

cket8] The disposition of debt payment 
eductroceeds by the banks will depend 
- Abn bank policy. Banks require ade- 
le fothwate reserves. They would seek 
x, thehtreme liquidity and large excess 
 SUCN eserves only in contemplation of 
‘emis- 


ighly uncertain business prospects. 


SToupthe redemption of debt, and par- 


cularly the reduction of the floating 


unsfer {ebt held by them, could augur, for 
entiréhem and for business generally, a 
ye re-blicy of fiscal and monetary sta- 
about fility that might promote more em- 

Thisfloyment and the creation of more 
f sal-hcome than would be created by 
f aidSkmission of excise and low bracket 
1arieS,hcome taxes. This would be the 
's wh0 fore likely if the price of that remis- 


is for 


on were to be a dangerous floating 


meanskbht, further dilution of bank re- 


nd in- 





rtves and a threat of additional 


reduc- trrency devaluation. 


uy ing 
Lxes 1 


seardsley 


‘The second proposition in the 
dove passage from the budget mes- 


Planning |’ Budget Message ot President for the 


‘cal Year 1946, p. > 
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sage is that the use of steeply pro- 
gressive taxes to redeem bonds held 
by millions of individual savers may 
have a stabilizing influence on in- 
comes and employment. This is,an- 
other version of the argument dealt 
with above. In addition to what was 
said there, it may be noted: First, 
there is an assumption that all hold- 
ers of Series E bonds will spend 
the full redemption value thereof on 
receipt instead of reinvesting part 
or all of it; second, a steeply pro- 
gressive surtax alone would not 
produce enough to permit much re- 
demption, and if a high normal tax 
were used, the Series E bondholders 


would contribute substantially to the 
redemption fund. 

If there are good reasons. why 
excise and sales taxes should not be 
used, they must be sought elsewhere. 
The resort to price and monetary 
theory as a basis for deciding 
whether or not to tax, and for judg- 
ing among different kinds of taxes 
is bad economic logic and quite mis- 
leading as a guide to policy. It is 
a natural consequence, however, of 
the notion that government should 
use its fiscal powers to produce re- 
sults that the planners have set up 
as the national goals. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Effects of Taxation—Continued 


If the position taken here be cor- 
rect, the only important direct source 
of government’s ability to produce 
those results for the economy in 
which the fiscal medicine men are 
most interested is the public credit. 
By resort to bank loans on a suffi- 
cient scale it is possible to inflate 
the price level and the so-called na- 
tional income. And by varying the 
amount of taxes the inflationary 
pressure to higher prices that is gen- 
erated by the borrowing can be 
decreased or augmented. As long 
as the budget is in balance the 
processes of taxing and spending are 
practically neutral so far as con- 
cerns the price level and the income 
level. It is not without significance 
that the advocates of government 
control through fiscal policy have an 
aversion to a balanced budget akin 
to that which his Satanic majesty is 
said to have for holy water. Their 
schemes would not work while the 
budget is in balance. Fiscal policy, 


for them, is debt policy and the ends 
which they seek are attainable only 
through a continuous expansion of 
the public debt. 

Another aspect of the proposition 
that taxation tends to cause price 
changes involves the theory and 
practice of tax shifting. This is 
quite a different matter from an in- 
flationary or deflationary result as 
reflected in price level changes. It 
proceeds from the accepted account- 
ing practice of regarding all taxes 
paid as expense and therefore as 
items which enter into the cost of 
production. The effort of every one 
in business is to obtain a price that 
will afford a profit, and which will 
provide at least, for a recovery of 
costs. 


Effect on Business 


Making the effort to recover costs 
is not the same thing as actually re- 
covering them out of receipts, as 
every business man knows. The 
record of business failures and of 
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no-profit income tax reports shoywgparmiigs 
that many thousands of businegfAssumin 


concerns do not succeed in doing thiphift the 
in any given year. The theory an{profits— 
logic of tax ‘shifting indicate thaflo this i 
in the long run taxes which burdegthe t 
capital or the income from capitdpuch bus 
will be shifted, for the reason thagthem to 
an inadequate return will cause thto shift 
supply of capital funds to declinfprices 
and production to fall off, thus ultifpe titors 
mately bringing about a price fojtax exer 
goods that will provide the necessargsay that 
net return after taxes. This doe eould g 
not mean that every business conjmominal 
cern, or even a considerable numbefter. The 
of concerns, regularly and condone tk 
sistently succeed in shifting theigother wis 
taxes, including i income taxes on nefdeemed | 
profits, through higher prices. f choic 


In the publication quoted aboye)$*' niza 
Messrs. Ruml and Sonne reflect cages. 
typical business point of view iq) fer serio 
saying that the federal corporation? unles 
income tax tends to raise the cosf™- 
of goods and services and in somé T 
cases to pyramid it. The cautio 
displayed in stating the matter asq A pro 
tendency rather than as a demonpe dispt 
strable fact is commendable, alflensome 
though elsewhere in the same publifircumst 
cation it is suggested that one resulthem, as 
of exempting corporations from inpf gove 
come tax might be lower prices fobrally r 
corporate products. This  coulgion doe 
hardly be the case except in thogble asp 
instances in which the corporatiq We h; 
tax is a cause of higher pricegvhy exy 
Neither side of this question is d@ot be t 
monstrable. ppear, 

There is no intention here to denfransfer 
that taxation has its effects. Thithe buds 
would be peculiarly gratuitous in thton or 
face of the evidence on every han The rea 
of its destructive effects. The posithe bud; 
tion upheld here is that these effectflisagree 
are not to be looked for in the realnfluces bi 








of price level changes. rs, effer 
by the 

Illustration rom th 
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An illustration of the destructiy Two 












effect is provided by the proposal 
exempt corporations from inco 
tax. This plan involves, as a cor 
lary, higher individual income tax 
There are several million sole pri 
eo and partnerships engaged] ! 


come, whether distributed or noff'r, in 
taxes would fall upon all busines 
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howsparniigs of unincorporated concerns. 












inegfAssuming that such concerns also 
x thiyphift their income taxes on business 
> anfprofiis—and they should be able to 

thafio this if the corporations can do it 


i the higher personal taxes on 
yusiness income would compel 
. thathem to make extraordinary efforts 
e thito shift the increase through higher 
eclinprices while their corporate com- 
; ultipetitors were reducing prices after 
e foftax exemption. It is no answer to 
»ssarysay that all unincorporated business 

doefould gain the exemption at the 
; confominal price of a corporation char- 
imbefter. That so many of them have not 

confone this suggests a preference 

theiftherwise for what are apparently 
on nefleemed good reasons. This freedom 
bf choice of the form of business 
organization would be destroyed, yet 
lect qunincorporated business would suf- 
‘Her seriously from the discrimination 
unless it accepted the corporate 


irdeg—the 
apitapuch 









Taxation Is Burdensome 


A proposition that is not likely to 


publitircumstances. The obligation to pay 
 resulthem, as a way of defraying the cost 


pricegvhy expenditures and taxes should 
is dqiot be too large, although it would 
ppear, from the emphasis upon the 
‘o denftansfer character of taxation, that 
. Thithe budget could as well be $25 bil- 
sin thtion or $30 billion as $15 billion. 
y handfhe real reason for moderation in 
e posithe budget is that, since taxation is 
effectflisagreeable and burdensome, it pro- 
e realnfluces bad effects upon the taxpay- 
rs, effects that are in no way offset 
y the fact that the money taken 
rom them is turned over promptly 
0 some one else to spend. 

Two lines of influence upon the 
axpayer are evident: He has less 
ioney, by reason of his taxes, to 











inco 
4 corope applied to other things; his eco- 
e taxepomic motives and incentives are 


sle propvolved as well as his pocketbook. 
aged i timarily, the depth of the effect on 
1s it hagicentives is influenced, and it may 
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Economic Effort 


Economic effort is inspired, in 
some degree, by non-pecuniary moti- 
vation, yet by and large the economic 
motive is dominant. Most people 
exert themselves more if the pro- 
spective reward is greater in tangible 
economic terms, that is, in profit or 
wages or some other form of in- 
come. Taxation reduces these re- 
wards. It imposes on us a kind of 
compulsory altruism, whereby we 
spend a part of our time in working 
for others. When one is compelled 
to spend more of his time or to de- 
vote more of the fruits of his ability 
to this kind of altruism than he feels 
is proper, his normal corrective pro- 
cedure is to obtain relief by doing 
less. This is, for the individual, a 
more speedy and more effective rem- 
edy for excessive taxation than to 
undertake, through group action, to 
secure those economies of govern- 
ment which would reduce the tax 
levies. Such reaction is more likely 
to occur under the ordinary routine 
conditions of peace than it is under 
the stress of some great national 
emergency such as the present war. 


Taxation and Initiative 


The injurious effects of taxation 
on individual motivation occur at 
points where they are least likely 
to be readily perceived, although at 
the same time they are most likely 
to cause maximum damage. Most 
of us must learn to adjust our necks 
to the tax yoke, be it heavy or light. 
We have neither the opportunity nor 
responsibility for making decisions 
on which the jobs and the well-being 
of others depend. Among all of the 
economic decisions, none is more 
significant for the general well-being 
than the decision whether or not to 
save and invest, to risk capital, to 
venture into a line of business where 
great rewards or great losses may 
lie ahead. In short, the greatest dam- 
age of severe taxation is done by 
tax rates and tax methods which 
impair the vigorous functioning of 
the enterprise system. The chief 
concern of legislators and of tax 
students should be with the effect 
of taxation on enterprise, rather 
than with such esoteric matters as 
its effect on the price level. 


Copyright—from Tax Review by Special Per- 
mission. 





Announcing ... 


“THE BEQUEST” 


For the first time in the entire 


history of life insurance! 


A novel complimentary to 
one of the finest groups of 
men in America .. . 


The Life Underwriters. 


A fast-moving courage story 
told by Sheldon Bartholomew 
Christenson in his inimitable 


style. 


PFs ess BB eB Bee eB BSB eSB eee eee 


i 

H ORBIT PUBLISHING CO. 
§ 1622 North Highland Ave., 
© Hollywood 28, California 


Please send ......... copies of The 
Bequest. 


Enclosed is check for ...... covering 
cost of $1.00 per copy.* 


Zz 
o 
3 
® 


*If mailing address is in California, 
add State Sales Tax. 
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The People 


Where there is 


no Vision 


Perish 











Manager and Field 
Underwriters 
OPENINGS 


in 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
VIRGINIA AND 
KENTUCKY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 
CHARLESTON 23, W. VIRGINIA 


Portfolio includes all stand- 
ard forms of Life and En- 
dowment policies as well as 
Group, Salary Deduction, 
Juvenile, Family Income and 
Retirement Plans. 











United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives Have 
Something Unusual To Sell 


Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


1. Life Insurance 
2. Double Indemnity 
3. Triple Indemnity 


4. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 


vl 


. Waiver of Premium 


For Details Write 
WILLIAM D. HALLER 


Vice President and Agency 
Manager 





PENSION TRUST SPECIAL 


Latest Developments 


HE New York Journal of Com- 

merce, 63 Park Row, New York 
15, N. Y., published a supplement 
to its regular paper on May 15 deal- 
ing exclusively with pension plans. 

Leading attorneys, tax consult- 
ants, actuaries, bank executives and 
insurance counsellors have  con- 
tributed a series of thirty informa- 
tive articles on general and special 
phases of the tax problem as well as 
recent developments and trends in 
the field of pension and profit-shar- 
ing. 

Among the material covered is 
the fundamental philosophy of bene- 
fit plans as revealed by Government 
rulings and discussed by Gustave 
Simons, attorney, New York, while 
an informative digest of the Com- 
missioner’s rulings for employers is 
given by Denis B. Maduro, also an 
attorney in New York. 

Copies of this special supplement 
are available from the New York 
Journal of Commerce, at $1.00 each. 





AVAILABLE 


Technically trained home office Life, | 
Group, and Accident and Health work 
co-ordinator, supervisor and administra- 
tor. Claims and underwriting experience. 
Licensed attorney—Now a state insur- 
ance department actuary. Box L575, | 
| Best's Life Insurance News, 75 Fulton 
| Street, New York 7, N. Y. | 














LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
54th YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 
A company of high character and standing. 
It is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and strength. 

AY R. BENTON, President 
WARD C. MANSFIELD 

Secretary-Treasurer 


Home Office 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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VETERAN LAW MANUAL 


HE Commerce Clearing House. 

Inc., 214 North Michigan Ave 
nue, Chicago 1, Illinois, has just 
published a new book bearing the 
above title, “Veteran Law Manual,” 
The purpose of this 271-page vol 
ume is to answer all questions con 
cerning veterans by either the em 
ployer or the veteran himself. Th 
volume sells for $2.00 per copy an 
is available at the above address. 








OR 
vest 


surance ¢ 
1944 wet 
ment sec 
such sect 
000,000, 
ance rep 
chases 

mortgag 
The exte 


In the Foreword it is stated, injrepresen 


part: “The rights and 


benefitsifor 


rein\ 


granted to the veteran come to himfnd oth 


by way of specific statutory law. 


fact that 
Therefore, those who are confronted}was 


ilm 


with problems involving veteransfpremiurr 


cannot rely on any secondary sources 
of information 


Holdit 
they need the exactfment — se 


information contained in the statutepmounte 


itself, and the official rulings and 


ncrease 


regulations which interpret and ap-[00,000. 


ply the statutory provisions. . 


. ies and 


This book is arranged in three mainf00,000, 
divisions: (1) a complete authorita-fear of § 
tive guide to the entire field of vet- 

eran law, entitled ‘Rights and Bene- 


fits, with numerous footnotes 
containing useful comment and per- 


The 


tinent excerpts from official rulings — 


and instructions ; (2) a reproduction 


ional e 


of the full texts of the importanifiveness 


federal statutes, as amended to date 


hown b 


° ° rae of 
applying to ex-servicemen ; and (3)pvities, 


the complete texts of the veterans 
guaranteed loan regulations. 
introductory material is in the natur¢ 
of informal and informative com4 


lent of 
Thenenting 
f these 
ront in 


ment and suggestion for securing toprs, but 
the veteran his rights and benefits}! Unit 
under the law. The entire volume isfurities, 





thoroughly indexed. . 
tention is directed to the chapters 
on reemployment, loans, life insur- 


Special at-feed 
reater 
ests he 


of 


ance, taxes, estates and trusts and unds ¢ 


the civil relief laws. These are prac- 
tical discussions of the problems 
which confront both the veteran and 
those with whom he must deal. . . 

The chapters on pensions and the], 


eeds oO} 


as U.S 
dependent’s rights and benefits arp’. G 


included to provide information fot 
those who might otherwise be ut- 
familiar with the full extent of theit 
rights and benefits—the veteran’s 
wife and children and his parents. 
. .. Throughout, the book sets} 
forth the procedural steps necessatyp 
to secure to the veteran and his de- 

pendents the rights and benefits 
granted by law.” 
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use, , . 
Awl ORE than 70% of the new in- 
just vestments made by the life in- 
“ghepsutance companies of the country in 
1aj’}1944 were in United States Govern- 
wa ment securities, gross purchases of 


such securities amounting to $7,585,- 
m4 000.0 )0, the Institute of Life Insur- 
Th ance reported recently. Their pur- 
chases of other securities and 
mortgages totalled $3,096,000,000. 
The extent to which these purchases 
d, infrepresented funds becoming available 
nefitsiior reinvestment through maturities 
. himknd otherwise is indicated by the 
law.Hact that the total of $10,681,000,000 
yntediwas almost two and one half times 
eransppremium income. 

urces} Holdings of United States Govern- 
exactment securities at the year-end 
atutepmounted to $16,413,000,000, a net 
- andincrease during the year of $3,681,- 
d ap-f00,000. Holdings of other securi- 
_ , fies and mortgages totalled $19,425.,- 
main~00,000, a net decrease during the 


con 


an 


orita-wear of $112,000,000. 

{ vet- 

Bene- Meet Current Needs 

notes : F : : 

1 per-} “The increasing contribution of 


alingspolicy holders’ reserves to the na- 
ictionfional economy and their respon- 
we iveness to current needs are clearly 
. datefhown by the year’s investment ac- 
d (3)pvities,” Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
eranspent of the Institute, said in com- 
Thamenting upon the report. “The total 
aatur@i these funds at work on the home 
cg increased by 3% billion dol- 
ing tots, but the net increase in holdings 
onefits)i United States Government se- 
ime isturities, representing the primary 
‘ial at-feed of the year, was somewhat 
aptersfreater than this. The record sug- 
insur-fests how effectively these pooled 
‘+s andjunds can be applied to the basic 
> prac- eeds of the economy in the post- 
dblems 
an and 
i. a 


nd thel, . 
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INVESTMENTS 


war period when government 
financing requirements are moder- 
ated.” 


Maintain Industrial Holdings 


Purchases of business and indus- 
trial securities in 1944 were $1,878,- 
000,000, compared with $913,000,000 
in the previous year. Holdings of 
these securities at year-end were 
$10,337,000,000, only slightly 
changed from the previous y2ar-end, 
as purchases were offset by refund- 
ings, maturities and replacements. 
Life insurance investments in such 
securities actually were $213,- 
000,000 greater than at the war’s 
start. 

Sharpest readjustment of hold- 
ings was in state, county, municipal 
and foreign securities, the year-end 
figure of $2,405,000,000, down 8% 
from 1943, comparing with $2,- 
630,000,000 at the start of the war. 
Purchases of such securities dropped 
sharplv in the past year, totalling 
$277 000,000 compared with $365,- 
000,000 in the previous year. 

Mortgage holdings of the life in- 
surance companies increased slightly 
during the past year to $6,683,- 
000,000, of which $799.000.000 were 
farm mortgages, $1,408,000,000 
were FHA mortgages and $4,476,- 
000,000 were other city mortgages. 
Year-end holdings were $255,- 
000,000 greater than at the start of 
the war, due largely to financing of 
housing for war needs, especially 
FHA projects. 

Mortgage and security purchases 
during 1944 and holdings at year- 
end are reported by the Institute as 
follows: 








1944 Holdings 

Purchases Dec. 31 
(Millions of Dollars) 

Sadie $7,585 $16,413 

425 2,627 

Renn 891 5,209 

Saks 454 1,855 

er 108 646 

bac, 277 2,405 

pes 133 799 

viva 283 1,408 

pei 525 4,476 

~ $10,681 $35,838 








QUALITY 


INSTITUTIONS—like indi- 
viduals—strive toward cer- 
tain objectives. During its 
40 YEARS in business, the 
INDIANAPOLIS LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY has 
placed constant emphasis on 
QUALITY. The attainment 
of size has been secondary 
to Quality, Service and 
Safety. However, the Com- 
pany has grown to be the 
largest Company organized 
as a Legal Reserve Mutual 
Company since 1905. 


QUALITY ASSETS— 


The Company’s investment port- 
folio is given highest commenda- 
tion by competent authorities. 


QUALITY BUSINESS— 


An extremely low lapse ratio, a 
very favorable mortality, are some 
of the indications of the quality 
of the Company’s $146,000,000 
of insurance in force. 


QUALIFIED REPRESENTATIVES— 


The Company is very proud of its 
representatives. They are career 
underwriters, carefully selected and 
thoroughly trained. THE AVER- 
AGE EARNINGS OF THE TOP 
TEN FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE COMPANY FOR 1944 
WAS $16,580.16. 


OPPORTUNITIES— 


General Agencies are available for 
men who can qualify in Daven- 
port, lowa; Corpus Christi, Texas; 
Springfield, Illinois, and some other 
choice territories in Indiana, IlIli- 
nois, Texas, Ohio, Michigan, Min- 
nesota and lowa. 


ak @ 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


EDWARD B. RAUB 


A. H. KAHLER 
President 


2nd Vice-President 
Supt. of Agencies 
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LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 


| The 1945 edition of Best's Life Insurance Reports will 
contain the following information on each company:— 















Assets and Liabilities in detail. 
Income and Disbursements in detail. PRC 
Gain and Loss Exhibit in detail. 
Classes and Amounts of Business in El é 
Force: Ordinary, industrial, group; wior y 
participating, non-participating, de- pee oe 
ferred dividends, annuities, etc. _ Don't 
Significant Ratios from the Statement, ing is fe 
for the last five years. manship 
History since organization. itis i 
Financial Condition, Management, Op- without 
erating Results: Editorial comment, on 
including "recommendation," and in- there 
surance experience of executive offi- epee 
porting ‘en ect 
Growth of the Company since organizo- Pe J 
tion. oat 
oe Cash Premium Income for the last three Wi of 
> ag years; new and renewal; life disability, sp - 
: double indemnity and annuity sepa- <p 4 
é Hee rately, with totals. i 7" 
4 LIFE INSURANCE Officers. I * ck 
REPORTS <7 Directors or Trustees. bites nw 
( Territory: States in which companies are " : 
‘ POSTAGE licensed. ee ae 
INCLUDED Reserve Basis: Actuarial tables used and ‘hi 
amounts of business and reserves on 
4 the various principal forms. 
Note: Fraternals and Assessments re- 
ported upon. Valuation results given if 
obtainable. « 
The Cost: $15.17 per year which in- ' HA 
cludes an annual subscription of $3.00 are a 
to BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS. oe 
lanaget 
0 each 
They 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY |: 
INCORPORATED rhey ea 
tinds of 
HOME OFFICE 75 FULTON STREET leep be 
BEST BUILDING NEW YORK 7, N.Y. en 
n ms 
eae into th 
CHICAGO -:- DALLAS -:- ATLANTA -:- CINCINNATI -:- BOSTON “7 n 
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il mS 
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PROSPECTING POINTS 


ET a definite prospecting quota 
for yourselfi—and set a definite 
time for reaching that quota. 

Don’t forget: failure in prospect- 
ing is failure in life insurance sales- 
manship—and the job. 

It is impossible for anyone to reap 
without sowing. Good prospecting 
is sowing seed and cultivating it. 
There is only one way to have 
prospects every day: Work hard at 
prospecting every day you work. 
The problem of prospecting is 
solved only when the agent considers 
tone of his most important jobs. 
When you take a name off, put a 
lame on—it is the only known way 
f avoiding red ink at the end of the 
ear. 

Back of every production goal 
must be a prospect goal—and the lat- 
er must be met before the former 
an be—Protective Life. 
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A SALESMAN 


T HAS been said that salesmen 
are a big problem to their bosses, 
0 their wives, to conservative credit 
ianagers, to hotels, and sometimes 
0 each other. 

They live in hotels, on trains, in 
utomobiles, 6n buses, and in cabs. 
‘hey eat all kinds of food, drink all 
‘inds of liquids—good and bad; and 
leep before, during, and after busi- 
ess. 

In many ways they are a tribute 
nto themselves. They draw and 
pend more money with less effort. 
ind get smaller value out of it than 
iny other civilized group in business. 
lhey come at the most inopportune 
mes, under the slightest pretext. 
tay longer under more opposition, 
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‘SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 


ask more personal questions, make 
more comments, put up with more 
inconveniences, and take more for 
granted under great resistance, than 
any other group or body including 
the U. S. Army. 

They make more noise and mis- 
takes, correct more errors, adjust 
more differences, cause more 
divorces, tell more lies, explain more 
discrepancies, bear more grievances, 
pacify more belligerents, and lose 
more time under high pressure 
(without losing their temper) than 
any class we know, including minis- 
ters. 

They introduce more new goods, 
dispose of more old goods, load more 
freight cars, unload more ships, 
build more factories, start more new 
businesses and write more debits and 
credits in our ledgers, than any other 
group in America. 

And when buyers find themselves 
in a tight spot they usually pick out, 
from among their salesman friends, 
one of several in whom they repose 
complete confidence for counsel and 
advice. And they get it clean and 
straight. 

ARE YOU A SALESMAN? 

—Dr. Earl J. King, 
Volunteer State Life 


kok * 
THAT'S IT 


F EVERYONE had enough Faith, 

Hope and Life Insurance, Charity 
would be unknown. 

Life insurance offers a man the 
only way whereby he can make his 
will before he makes his money. 

Through life insurance, man lives 
and dies his own master and his 
family in life and after death rely 
only on him. 


FREDERICK H. STINCHFIELD. 
—Wisconsin National 





ZEST 


HE first value of records is that 

they add zest to the job. You 
don’t play bridge without keeping 
score. You don’t play golf with- 
out keeping score. You would be 
little interested in a game of base- 
ball if it made no provision for 
scorekeeping—and the true base- 
ball fan would be uninterested un- 
less he could keep a full box score. 


And your records in business are 
nothing more than your own box 
score, which serve to add zest to 
your job exactly as score-keeping 
adds zest to a game. 


Learn the joy of keeping records 
as you keep score, in order that you 
may constantly strive to achieve a 
better score, and in order that you 
may follow your rate of progress. 


We don’t act on facts—we act 
when we get excited about facts. 


—Oregon Mutual 


oe, 


SUCCESS FAMILY 


HE father of Success is Work ; 
The mother, Ambition. 

The oldest son is Common Sense ; 

Some of the other boys are Perse- 
verance, 

Honesty, Thoroughness, Foresight, 

Enthusiasm, and Cooperation. 

The oldest daughter is Character ; 

Some of her sisters are Cheerful- 
ness, 

Loyalty, Courtesy, Care, Economy, 

Sincerity and Harmony. 

The baby is Opportunity. 

Get well acquainted with the 

“Old Man” and you will be able to 
get along pretty well with all the 


rest of the family. 
—Selected 
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policy in the Rockford Life. 


Francis L. Brown, President 


ROCKFORD 








There is no better SECURITY in 
the world than that back of every 





ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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The Columbus Mutual 


Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 
Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 
Unrestricted Territory— 
Automatic Promotion— 


Equality of Opportunity— 


The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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MILLION $ ROUND TABLE 


HE Million Dollar Round Table of the National 

Association of Life Underwriters has cancelled plans 
for its 1945 formal meeting and outing according to 
John E. Clayton, Newark, N. J., chairman. The action 
is in conformity with the recent decision of the Board 
of Trustees of the National Association to cancel its 
annual convention. 

This is the second time that the Round Table has 
failed to hold its annual meeting and outing in the nine- 
teen years since its organization. The previous time 
was in 1942. 

“Our loss of comradeship and the opportunity to ex- 
change ideas as we have been accustomed to do at our 
annual meetings, should be offset, to some extent, by 
the continued dissemination, in booklet form, of cur- 
rent sales ideas and information on subjects chosen by 
the members of the Round Table,” stated Mr. Clayton. 


Mail Election 


The annual election of officers to head the 1945-46 
Round Table will be conducted by mail vote at a date 
early this summer. Mr. Clayton has appointed the fol- 
lowing members to constitute a Nominating Committee 
to present a slate of officers for submission to the mem- 
bership at that time: Alfred J. Ostheimer, 3rd, North- 
western Mutual, Philadelphia, chairman; Ron Stever, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Los Angeles; Jules 
J. Polachek, New England Mutual, Pittsburgh ; R. Clin- 
ton Meadaews, National Life of Vermont, and John E 
Clayton, Massachusetts Mutual Life, Newark, N. J. 

“Present indications are that the 1945 Round Table 
will be the largest in its history,” stated Mr. Clayton, 
“notwithstanding the less liberal credits now grante¢ 
on some types of business.” To date 116 have regis 
tered for this year’s Round Table, in the following thret 
classifications: life and qualifying, 28; life, 23, anq 
qualifying, 65. Of the latter, 38 are first year members 
while 27 were also members in 1944. Included in thi 
total are one member from South Africa, one membe} 
from Canada and one from Hawaii. 


Rules and Regulations 


Mr. Clayton stated that there seemed to be some 
misunderstanding on the part of new prospective men- 
bers as to the recently revised provisions of the Round 
Table’s constitution and by-laws and he suggested that 
all prospective members obtain from him at 1180 Ray- 
mond Boulevard, Newark 2, New Jersey, a copy o/ 
the new constitution and by-laws and study them befor? 
applying for membership. He volunteered the follow; 
ing personal comments which may enable prospectivé 
members to obtain a better understanding of the eligi 
bility requirements : 

1. No membership will be granted unless the appli 
cant is a member of the National Association of Lifé 
Underwriters, and, in most instances, was a membef 
during the period commencing September 15, and end+ 
ing December 31, 1944. Thus, when filing his applica; 
tion, a member should submit evidence of his 1944 and 
1945 membership in his local association. 

2. The qualifying period may consist of any con 
secutive period of twelve months or less, ending am) 
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date of the month whatever, between December 31, 1944 
and June 30, 1945; provided that no part of such quali- 
fication period was used to establish membership for 
any previous year. 

Round Table credits, as determined under the pro- 
visions of article V of the constitution and by-laws, 
will be given only for that portion of any business on 
which an applicant is entitled to receive and retain the 
full first year and renewal commissions. 

Qualification for active membership, other than 
life membership requires a minimum of ten lives, com- 
prised of at least five separate cases. Each “individual 
life,’ if not a part of group coverage, employee’s trust 
or plan, counts as one separate case, regardless of the 
number of policies simultaneously issued on such “‘in- 
dividual life.” 

ach group case (group life, employee’s trust or 
plan) counts as only one separate case regardless of 
the number of “lives credit” involved. 

Credit, as determined above, will be proportionate to 
the applicant’s right to receive full commissions and 
renewals, hence a joint case on a 50-50 basis will re- 
duce the above life and case credits one half, while a 
three-way split. will result in a one-third credit to each 
applicant. 

5. No credit is allowed for accident, health and hos- 
pitulisation business, of any description, written indi- 
vidually or on a group basis or any combination thereof. 

6, All regular policies, which includes life insurance, 
and which mature at age 70, or earlier, to provide re- 
tirement incomes shall count at either, (a) the face 
value of such policies, or (b) one hundred and twenty- 
five times the amount of monthly income provided by 
such policies at their stated maturity dates. 

7. All regular policies, which do not include life in- 
surance, and which mature at age seventy, or earlier, 
to provide retirement incomes, shall count at one hun- 
dred and twenty-five times the amount of monthly in- 
comes provided by such policies at their stated maturity 
dates. 


+ 


('nder no circumstances does the maturity value of 
the contracts determine the credits thereon. 

8. The above comments concerning policies that pro- 
vide retirement incomes are general and not all-inclu- 
sive. Paragraph (3) of article V of the constitution 
and by-laws should be read and understood in order to 
determine the proper credits under all circumstances. 

9. Similarly, none of the comments herein concerning 
the by-laws are other than explanatory. The appro- 
priate section of the constitution and by-laws should be 
tread and understood, as in all instances the provisions 
of the by-laws will govern. 

10. A further requirement for new members is the 
submission of two reference letters (with application 
tor membership) from present members of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, at least one of whom should be 
a life member or a life and qualifying member. Such 
letter should recommend the applicant for membership 
and state any pertinent facts concerning the business 
and professional conduct of the applicant as may assist 
the executive committee in considering the application. 
lf a prospective member is unknown to members of 
the Round Table, it is suggested that he write his home 
office for guidance. 


JUNE 1, 1945 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 





























HOME OFFICE *, FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO x ILLINOIS 


‘2s Failhful as Old Faithful? 
40 YEARS 
OF CONTINUOUS MANAGEMENT 


No Stockholders . . . Just 135 
Thousand Satisfied Policyowners 


A quarter of a billion of insurance in force 
built up by successful General Agents 
operating under a liberal general agency 
system in 18 states East and West. 
Participating low net cost policies to fit every 
life insurance need for both sexes from birth 


to old age—and without any war or aviation 
restrictions below age 15 or above age 44. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE: $242,607,319 
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THE 34th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF 


The Farmers and Bankers Life Insurance Company 


Showing Condition on December 31, 1944 


ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Cash in Banks... 4.16% $ 717,338.87 Legal Reserve on Policies ............. $14,020,774.88 
Weeds ..................... SRSBY  10,006,25400 , 
U.S. Government .. $7,962,566.00 Reserve to Provide for Fluctuation of Mor- 
_ F caweagsal -. 143,150.00 tality (Including War Hazard), and of 
Municipal oo _.. 2,050,538.80 Market Value of Assets............... 248,988.60 
° 
hae ee ‘Soreness «a inne Credits to Policyowners left with Company 
ity Properties ... 16,400.00 
Home Office Property 100,000.00 on Deposit aaa 806,995.21 
Balance on Real Estate Sales 
MOD ccc wcsece, HO 205,299.95 Reserve for Taxes ............ ; 90,000.00 
23 Farm Properties. . 79,294.14 
40 City Properties. . 126,005.81 Death Claims D du id None 
n eee 
First Mortgage Loans ........ 24.80%  4,272,44231 
283 Farm Properties. 956,857.23 
416 City Properties. 2,126,883.79 Death Claims Reported but Proof not Com- 
ee pleted December 31, 1944 ........... 49,920.49 
Loans Secured by Legal Reserve 
ee " 
eS .....-----...... aman Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 224,112.50 
Interest Due and Accrued ..... .56% 97,076.37 
Net Premiums in Process of Col- Special Funds Payable to Policyowners in 
I acne ben vans vn cna Se 278,006.61 nese See 12,878.47 
Furniture and Fixtures ......... Charged Off 
Radio Station KFBI........... Charged Of All Other Liabilities ................, 51,713.01 
* r issioners' ion. 
All Bonds at Market or Commissioners’ Valuation Caphal ond a Se eee 1,725,000.00 
100.00% (For Additional Protection of Policyowners) 
Total Admitted Assets ..... $17,230,383.16 Total Liabilities .................. $17,230,383.16 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1944 Paid to Living Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since Organization 
$72,736,087 .77 $19,197,419.60 
On Deposit with The State of Kansas December 31, 1944 Paid to Living Policyholders and Beneficiaries During 1944 
$14,159,304.60 $643,011.32 
More than the amount required by law. A deposit 
for the protection of the Company's Policyholders. 
JheFARMERS & BANKERS 246 Susurance Company 
RADIO STATION KFBI WICHITA, KANSAS 1070 KILOCYCLES 
H. K. LINDSLEY, President J. H. STEWART, JR., Vice Pres.-Treas. F. B. JACOBSHAGEN, Vice Pres.-Secy: 
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Acacia Mutual: March, 1945 showed 
the largest amount of business written by 
the company in any month in its history. 
The business written totaled $10,908,953 
and represented a 24% gain over the 
same month in 1944. The first quarter 
gain amounted to 12%. 


x * * 


Actuarial Society of America: Edward 
I. \larshall, Vice President-Actuary of 
the Provident Mutual Life, has been 
elected President of the Society and took 
ofice on May 25 last. Mr. Marshall has 
been in the life insurance business since 
1909. 

eo & & 


American Life Convention: The 34th 
annual meeting of the Convention’s medi- 
cal section tentatively scheduled at The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia, for 
June 21-23, has been cancelled. 

* F&F ® 


American Mutual: New business for 
April, 1945 showed a gain of 41.4% over 
the same month in 1944, this cepiieneiiiain 
total being the largest ever recorded in 
the company’s history for any one month. 
x & fF 


American National: David J. Martino 
has been named Assistant Superintendent 
of Ordinary Agencies. His previous ex- 
perience in the life insurance field cov- 
ered a period of 20 years with Pan- 
American Life in various capacities. 
Richard H. Thorne, Home Office 
Agency Supervisor, has been named 
Manager of the company’s Ordinary 
branch office in Los Angeles. 

Henry L. Dixon has also been named 
Manager of the Ordinary Department for 
the company in Louisville, Ky. 

xk k * 


Baltimore Life: Elizvood E. Johnson has 
been named Acting Manager for the 
ompany in Shamokin, Pennsylvania, suc- 
ceeding Harry Thomas, who has entered 
the armed services. 

x = & 


Bankers Life (lowa): The company is- 
sued $10,106,426 of Ordinary Life insur- 
ince in April, 1945, the largest total of 
tew Ordinary since October, 1930. 

xk kk 


Berkshire Life: New business for the 
month of April, 1945 showed an_ in- 
trease of 60% over the same month in 
1944. The increase for the first 4 months 
was 30.3%. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE FIELD 


G. Dewey Hynes was elected Treasurer 
of the company at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors held on April 23 
last. Mr. Hynes was formerly Vice 
President of the First National Bank 
of Montclair, N. J. 

Dr. Frederick R. Congdon has been 
appointed Assistant Medical Director of 
the company, the appointment being 
necessitated by the increase of new busi- 
ness. 

* i 


Business Men's Assurance: March, 1945 
marked the 27th consecutive month in 
which the company has registered a gain 
in the production of new business. The 
percentage gain of March, 1945 over 
March, 1944 amounted to 34.7% and the 
first quarter gain was 23.7%. 
eS 2£-@& 


Canadian Sales: The March sales of 
Ordinary Life in Canada and New- 
foundland totaled $54,413,000 compared 
with $55,123,000 for the same month in 
1944. 

e: & 
C.L.U.: Frederick W. Floyd, C.L.U., 
has been appointed Executive Secretary 
of the American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters. Mr. Floyd has been 
active in the life insurance business since 
1920. 

x * * 


Chicago Association: The Nominating 
Committee for the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters is composed of 
James Ramsey, Mutual Benefit; Carl E. 
Lindstrom, The Travelers ; John O. Todd, 
Northwestern Mutual; Maurice Levy, 
Metropolitan and Louis Behr, Equitable 
of N. Y. This committee will form a 
slate of new officers who will be pro- 
posed for leadership for the year begin- 
ning July 1. 
x * * 


Conneciicut Mutual: John H. Thomp- 
son, after nearly a half century as Agent 
and General Agent for the company in 
Hartford, retired on May 1 due to ill 
health. Ralph H. Love, of the company’s 
Cincinnati Agency, succeeds Mr. Thomp- 
son in Hartford. 
xk *k * 


Continental Assurance: Boyd N. Ev- 


erett, Treasurer, has been elected Vice 
President and Treasurer. 
? & & 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Arthur H. Red- 
dall, Assistant Secretary, retired on May 
1 after 45 years of service. 


Equitable Life (lowa): 48 members of 
the company’s 200 Production Clubs 
members in 1945 had 100% first year 
conservation records on their 1943 pro- 
duction. This is an all-time company 
record. 

New business for April, 1945 showed 
a gain of 37.9% over the production for 
the same month in 1944. 

_ @ Re 


. 

Fidelity Mutual: Alvin L. Starliper has 
been appointed General Manager for the 
company in Martinsburg, W. Va. Mr. 
Starliper was given an honorable dis- 
charge from the Army early in 1944. 

New business for April, 1945 was the 
largest of any month in the past 14 years 
except two. 

x ** 


Franklin Life: Charles J. Wilkinson and 
T. L. Barnes have been appointed Re- 
gional Managers for the company with 
headquarters in Philadelphia and Des 
Moines, respectively. 

Arthur W. Fried and Henry Schaket 
have been appointed General Agents for 
the company in Steubenville, Ohio. 

x * * 


General American Life: Fred J. Sut- 
ton has been appointed General Agent for 
the company in Macon, Georgia. 

x * * 


Great-West Life: Captain Eustace A. 
Brock, for the past 5% years in the 
Canadian Navy, has retired from active 
service and assumed his post as Assistant 
General Manager of the company. Cap- 
tain Brock joined the Great-West Life 
in 1915. 
oY @e 


Guardian Life: A new quarterly publi- 
cation, “Keeping You Up To Date,” is 
being published by the company in order 
to keep its members in the armed forces 


current in all matters relating to the 
company’s operations. 

x 2 & 
Home Life: John H. Evans has been 


appointed Manager of a new agency for 
the company located at 110 William 
Street, New York City. He was for- 
merly Manager of the company’s Sales 
oo Division. 

". C. Damuth has been appointed As- 
ones Secretary; G. A. Richardson has 
become Assistant Counsel and Harold R. 
Baker has been made Supervisor in 
charge of the Policy Title Division. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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INSURANCE 


SPECIALISTS 
ACTUARIES 


MISSOURI 





CARROLL E. NELSON 


Consuiting Actuary 
Central 3126 








CALIFORNIA 915 Olive Street ST. LOUIS 
Barzetr N. Coarzs Cant E. Herrurts NEW YORK 
COATES & HERFURTH oma 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES patie : oa N, SHARP 


660 Market Street 437 So. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 











GEORGIA 





Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 








JAMES R. COTHRAN 
505 Haas-Howell Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Tel.—Main 6976 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 





NEW YORK 











ILLINOIS 


Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue 137 Newbury St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Boston 16, Mass. 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR., 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES, 

37 Yrs. of Service 


16¢@ NORTH LASALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Telephone STAte 1336. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 
10 8. La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
M. Wolfman, A.A.I.A. 
N. A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 
L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 














INDIANA 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Frank J. Haight, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 





FACKLER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
8 W. 40th Street 


New York City 33 N. Y. 











PENNSYLVANIA 





HARRY C. MARVIN 


Consulting Actuary 


221 E. Ohio Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associate 
E. P. Higgins 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


Robert W. Bremner, Thomas R. Nagle 
and Harold A. Loewenheim have been 
appointed Agency Field Assistants for 
the company. 

Paid business for April, 1945 was the 
greatest for that month since 1929—28% 
increase over April, 1944. So far this 
year the company’s production is running 
ahead of 1929, which was the largest 
year in its history. 

x *k *® 


Home Office Underwriters: As a re- 
sult of an Executive Council meeting on 
March 1 the annual meeting scheduled 
for May was not held. Present officers 
will continue until a meeting can be held. 
“Proceedings” will not be published this 
year. 

; x wk * 


L.A.A.: J. Percy Lyons, Advertising 
Manager of the Manufacturers Life, To- 
ronto, Ontario, has been appointed a 
member of the Executive Committee, 
according to President Lewis B. Hender- 
shot. 

The following new members have been 
elected to the Association: J. F. Davies, 
National Life Assurance, Canada; John 
H. Rader, Ohio National Life; Edwin P. 
Leader, Bankers Life of Iowa; T. B. 
Harrison, Standard Life; W. T. White- 
head, Kansas City Life and Miss N. Jane 
Miner, Kansas City Life. The Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company, New York, 
represented by Mr. Vincent W. Edmond- 
son, has also been admitted to member- 
ship. 

Se & & 


Life Underwriters’ Assn. (N. Y. C,): 
Thomas Sterling has been appointed Ex- 
ecutive Manager succeeding Ralph F. 
Burns. Mr. Sterling was recently honor- 
ably discharged from the United States 
Army, and previous to his entry into the 
service served as Assistant to the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce. 


x *k *& 


Lincoln National Life: Major M. Glenn 
Tuttle has been named General Agent 
for the company with headquarters in 
Miami, Florida, succeeding William J 
Macke. 

x *k * 


Manhattan Life: Garnett Dewoody has 
been appointed General Agent for the 
company in Youngstown, Ohio. Miss 
Dewoody has been in the life insurance 
business since 1928. 

New business for the first quarter 0! 
1945 showed a gain of 25% over a similar 
period in 1944. 


xk * 


Massachusetts Mutual: The following 
promotions have been made: C. //arry 
Emanuelson to Assistant Director 0! 
Agencies; Robert J. Ardison to Agency 
Assistant; Mott A. Garlock and John R. 
Simpson to Investment Analysts and Leo 
E. Kuehn and Logan J. Massee to Plan- 
ning Engineers. 


BEST'S LIFE NEWS 
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Metropolitan Life: Over 20 of the com- 
pary’s 900 women representatives quali- 
fie for the $100,000 Club in 1944, 2 
qualifying for its Quarter Million Dollar 


( . With one exception, all the women 
aguits employed by the company began 
th insurance career after October 5, 
19 and the majority of them are 
married 


imiral D. Lack has been named Man- 
ager of the company’s district office in 
Oklahoma City. Joseph E. Winter has 


be named his successor in the district 
office at Enid, Oklahoma. 

x kk 
see Mutual: Reuben J. Lackey, 
C.l..U., and O. E. Ruth have been ap- 


p aa General Agents for the company 
in Mankato, Minnesota and Indianapolis, 
Indiana, respectively. Both men have had 
ce siderable life insurance experience. 

‘ew business for the first quarter of 
1945 showed a gain of 434%4% over a com- 
parable period in 1944. 


x * k 


Monarch Life Assur. Co. (Can.): 
Darrell Laird, F.A.S., F.AJ.A., Actuary, 
has been promoted to Assistant General 
Manager and Actuary. John S. McPher- 

, LL.B., has been promoted to Man- 
ager of Mortgage Investments and Har- 
vey R. Magee has been elevated to the 
position of Manager of the Actuarial 
Department. 


x * * 


Mutual Life: A fourth General Agency 
of the company was recently opened in 
Chicago and Henry W. Persons, Train- 
ing Assistant at the home office, was 
appointed Manager. 

John A. Barker, Agency Organizer in 
the Albany Agency of the company, has 
been appointed a training assistant in the 
home office. 

x & & 


N.A.I.C.: The semi-annual meeting will 
be held in St. Paul, Minnesota June 3-6. 


x * * 
New York Life: On April 12, 1944 the 


company began its second 100 years and 
to commemorate the day the agents se- 
cured 12,285 applications for $34,281,174 
of life insurance. This, incidentally, is a 
larger amount than was paid for during 
the first 15 years of the company—from 
1845 to 1859. 

John F. Donoho and William F. Young 
have been appointed Assistant Treasurers 
of the company. 


x * & 
N. Y. Savings Banks: In May the Banks 


changed their underwriting rules and 
henceforth the War Clause will be in- 
cluded in policies issued to males 15-33, 
inclusive, only. 

* & ® 


North American Life: George M. Mel- 
berger, Agency Secretary, died on April 
9 last at age 62. Mr. Melberger began 
his insurance career as a boy in the home 
office of the Prudential and joined the 
North American Life in 1910 as Manager 
of the Policy Department. 


JUNE 1, 1945 
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SPOTLIGHT 
OPENINGS 


oe GENERAL 
AGENCIES 


in 
Northwestern Mutual: Kimball J. M. 
Cormack of DeKalb, Illinois has been 
named General Agent for the company ILLINOIS 
in Des Moines, Iowa, succeeding John J. 


Hughes, who is retiring after 42 years ROCKFORD 
of service. 

New business for the first 3 months 
of —- totaled $81,887,214, an increase of DECATUR 
$8,826,695 over a comparable period in s 
1944, pe PEORIA 


kkk a 
Northwestern National: C. WW. Albers 


of Mandan, N. D., member of the A. W. 
Crary Agency, has completed 10 con- 


HOTEL AND BUNGALOWS 


SANTA RITA HOTEL 
THE GEM OF THE DESERT 


For A LUXURIOUS 
MICK MALL, meer 


ab City 
(HOTEL | BELLERIVE 


Lovely Suites . Soa . Ideal Convention Facilities 
FRANK HABERL, Mor. 
Write Above Hotels for Descriptive Folders and Rates 








secutive years as a member of the com- E iGersl 
pany’s App-A-Week Club. . Commissions 
Joel T. Taylor, the company’s General Devel 
Agent in Indianapolis, recently observed Fund. opment 
a similar milestone in his career. unds 
x * * ; “ce 
: iowance 
Occidental (Cal.): More Ordinary busi- : 
ness was produced in the month of March, - Persistency 
1945 than in any other month in the Bonuses 


history of the company. The amount 
produced exceeded $15,600,000. The first 
quarter of this year showed a 31% gain 
over the same period in 1944. 


x & 


Ohio State Life: New business for the 
first quarter of 1944 showed a gain of 
21% over a similar period in 1944. 

xk *k* *& 


Old Line Life: New business for the 
first 4 months of this year showed an 
increase of 43% over the same period 3 
in 1944. Write 

a 7 S. Mc Conachie 


: Presb nt 
Pacific Mutual: Frank E. Simpson has 
been appointed General Agent for the 
company at Sacramento, California suc- 
ceeding the late Herbert G. Pink. 

New paid business for the first 3 
months of this year showed a gain of 
56% over the same period in 1944. 

x * * 


Penn Mutual: The third edition of “An- 
swers to Servicemen’s Questions” has 
recently been published. In this volume 
material is brought up to date and Sec- 
tion 5, dealing with National Service Life 
Insurance, has been expanded from 3 to 
11 pages. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Q-V-S BUILDS 
AGENCY /2ezer/ 


‘It was little more than a year 
ago I said ‘come in’ when Oppor- 
tunity knocked. Our Q-V-S con- 
tract, signed then, has enabled me 
to build both a good income and 
a substantial Agency in this short 
time. 

"“Q-V-S has. proved to me that 
sincere men find that this contract 
is generous, unselfish—and offers 
unlimited opportunity.” 


STEVE YEDINAK 
Agency Mgr., Spokane, Wash. 


OUR 40TH 


ANNIVERSARY 
1905 - 1945 





Write for Q-V-S Booklet 


THE CAPITOL LIFE 


@ INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President 
W.V.Woollen, Agency V. Pres. 


Home Office: Denver, Colorado 








Recent Developments—Continued 


Phoenix Mutual: The new dividend 
scale effective July 1 shows an increase 
over the one currently in effect. 

x * * 


Provident Mutual: New business for 
the first 3 months this year amounted to 
$17,597,000 and insurance in force in- 
creased by $9,368,000. Total amount in 
force as of March 31 was $1,098,538,000. 


x“ & ® 


Prudential: Jilliam R. Cunningham, 
with the company since 1923, was elected 
Assistant Secretary on April 12 last. 
Charles W. Campbell, C.L.U., Man- 
ager of the company’s office in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, has been transferred in 
similar capacity to the Newark Ordinary 
Agency succeeding Edward N. VanVleit, 
who retired on March 10 last. As a re- 
sult of this transfer the Jacksonville 
Agency was reduced in size and three 
new agencies created in Savannah, Miami 
and Tampa. George W. Carter has been 
appointed Manager for Jacksonville; 
Eggleton H. Upshaw for Savannah; 
Donald E. Bishop, C.L.U., for Miami and 
William S. Rodgers, C.L.U., for Tampa. 
The company has purchased $15,000,- 
000 of* Canadian Eighth Victory Loan 
Bonds, bringing its total of Dominion 


War Bonds to $75,000,000. 
xk k * 


Sales Research Bureau: In the May 
issue it was stated that the Excelsior Life 
Insurance Company of Toronto had been 
admitted to membership, bringing the 
total number of companies so affiliated to 
142. Since that time the United Fidelity 
Life of Dallas and the Occidental Life 
of Raleigh, N. C. have also been admitted 
to membership. Apparently since we be- 
gan tabulating the number of companies, 
one has withdrawn in view of the fact 


POSITION WANTED 


Home Office Underwriter, single, 31, draft 
deferred, 6 years' actual experience, 12 
years in life insurance, passed 8 L.O.M.A. 
examinations. Desires connection with small 
or medium sized progressive company. Ad- 
dress Box L-565, Best's Life Insurance News, 
75 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





that as of May Ist there were 133 member 
companies and 10 associate member com- 
panies in the Bureau. 


x & & 


Security Life & Trust: Insurance in force 
has increased from $26,724,959 as of De- 
cember 31, 1934 to $100,000,000 as of 
April 28, 1945—400%. 


x x = 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): April, 1945 
was the largest April in the production 
of new business in the last 16 years. 


=x & 


State Mutual Life: Carl R. Litsheim has 
been appointed General Agent for the 
company in Minneapolis, Minnesota suc- 
ceeding Louis Gross, who has resigned 
to enter the manufacturing business. 


x *k * 


The Travelers: Recently conducted a 
home office school devoted exclusively to 
women Life, Accident and Group agents. 
Fourteen women representing 8 states and 
Canada attended. 


x « & 


Union Central: James H. 


M’Cullough 
and Sam 


Morris have been appointed 


General Agents for the company in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio and Springfield, Illinois, 
respectively. 

*& & * 
Union Mutual (Me.): Jack S. Sturte- 


vant has been named Manager of the 
Accident and Health Department of the 
Cleveland Agency of the company. 

New business for the first 4 months 
of 1945 showed a gain of 38.9% over 
the same period last year. 


x & & 


Volunteer State Life: April, 1945 gains 
over April, 1944 showed 30% written 
and 18% paid business. Insurance in 
force for the first 4 months showed a net 
increase of 97% over the same period 
last year. 


=x & * 


Western States Life: J. P. Simpson, 
formerly General Agent in the state of 
North Dakota for the Minnesota Mutual 
Life, has joined the Home Office staff 
as Sales Supervisor. 












In celebration of our 58th anniversary in May, our field force dedicated its 
production efforts toward more secure economic conditions at home in antici- 
pation of the return of our war service men. With new business 19.3% ahead 
of 1944, Bankers Life is a progressive, growing company with over $46,000,000 
in assets and over $158,000,000 of insurance in force. 
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NEWS 


DIS. & D. lI. ON AVIATION 
RISKS 


We have very urgent need for in- 
formation regarding life insurance 
companies who issue policies, includ- 
ing Double Indemnity and Waiver 
of Premium, covering transportation 
in personal aircraft. Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner, of the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance <¢* Commerce, has recom- 
mended our communicating with 
you. There is a great need for this 
information to be made available to 
several thousand members of this 
Association, who are all bona fide 
pilots, most of whom operate per- 
sonal aircraft. 

Insofar as we are aware, there is 
no life insurance company that will 
issue policies including Waiver of 
Premium Disability and Double In- 
demnity benefits in cases involving 
non-scheduled flights, which pre- 
sumably would be applicable to mem- 
bers of your Association. In the 
ordinary Disability Waiver of Pre- 
mium provision the exclusions do 
not include fare-paying passengers 
on commercial airlines flying regu- 
larly scheduled routes, although 
some may; the regular Double In- 
demnity benefits generally exclude 
liability for aviation deaths other 
than as a fare-paying passenger of 
a commercial airline and flying on 
a regularly scheduled route. Ob- 
viously these exclusions mean that 
insurance on occasional flyers or 
private flyers on non-scheduled 
fights would not be available and 
the policies would not cover this 
type of benefit. 


However, there are several avia- 
tion groups in the casualty field that 
will provide insurance on the so- 
talled non-scheduled flights, depend- 
ing upon the hazards involved ; rates 
are adjusted according to the degree 
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of hazard. This type of insurance 
is available to provide under an avia- 
tion accident policy, weekly indem- 
nity sometimes in an amount of $100 
a week, or perhaps more for a pe- 
riod which usually runs for a year. 
Death and dismemberment insurance 
is also written for as high as $20,- 
000, and in some cases medical reim- 
bursement benefits are available. 
These, however, are not written by 
the life companies but by casualty 
companies. Three underwriting 
companies in this latter classification 
are: The Aero Insurance Under- 
writers, 111 John St., New York 7, 
N. Y.; Associated Aviation Under- 
writers, 90 John Street, New York 
7, N. Y. and the United States Avia- 
tion Underwriters, 80 John Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


“FIXED CHARGES" AND 
LOANS 


We are informed that insurance 
companies under New York law are 
obliged, when considering a loan to 
a chain store corporation, to include 
among “fixed charges” the annual 
rentals for all stores under lease. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Our Full Service subscribers are en- 
titled, under their contract, to request 
special information on any life insurance 
subject at any time. Their inquiries are 
received through all channels of commu- 
nication and immediate responses are 
made thereto. Some of these questions 
are presented here, together with the 
editor's answers. All entries are neces- 
sarily abbreviated and in some cases 
identities are eliminated for reasons 
which are obvious. Although we cannot 
undertake to answer questions of this na- 
ture from our “News Readers" (our cor- 
respondence is very heavy and many 
hundreds of “Service” inquiries are re- 
ceived) we hope they will find some in- 
terest in this feature. 














Can you tell us whether insurance 
companies under the laws of the fol- 
lowing states are required to con- 
sider such rentals as fixed charges 
under similar conditions: Pa., Conn., 
N. J., Mass. and R. I.? 

The State of New York is the 
only one to the writer’s knowledge 
that is specific as to what constitutes 
“fixed charges.” There may be a 
few other states that do interpret 
the term likewise, but, if so, we are 
not familiar with them. You will 
appreciate that of necessity it would 
require an examination of all the 
state laws on the subject and we 
have not done so for this purpose. 
However, the writer has checked the 
laws of the five states you list and 
we do not find that any of these 
mention specifically as a fixed charge 
“the annual rentals for all stores 
under lease.” That is, there does 
not seem to be any specific refer- 
ence in the statutes to this effect. 
Whether the supervisory authorities 
of the states mentioned have inter- 
preted their statutes to cover this 
point is something that we cannot 
discuss because we have no informa- 
tion in respect thereto. It would ap- 
pear, however, as a generality, that 
the term “net earnings” would, of 
necessity, on a consolidated state- 
ment basis, already have taken care 
of disbursements in the nature of 
annual rentals for stores under lease. 
Our comments do not constitute 
legal opinion but rather the personal 
opinion of the writer after perusing 
the statutes in question. 

Can you tell us what percentage 
of the life insurance in force in the 
world was written by companies 
domiciled in New York State? 

The latest date for which com- 
plete information is available is De- 
cember 31, 1936. At that time there 
was $164,000,000,000 of life insur- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ance in force throughout the world. 
Of this amount, 68% or $111,500,- 
000,000 was held by companies dom- 
iciled in the United States. The 
amount held by New York State 
domiciled companies was $48,328,- 
000,000, or approximately 29.5%. 

Can you advise me of the attitude 
of the life companies toward Title 
Six FHA mortgage loans? 

A survey of the life companies 
located in the metropolitan New 
York area indicates the following: 
many of these companies do not 
have any FHA loans of any type. 
Of those who do have FHA loans, 
none are interested in the Title Six 
variety. As you probably know, 
Title Six FHA mortgages are those 
on housing developments in ‘war 
boom” areas. This brief sampling 
may not warrant an overall conclu- 
sion to the effect that no life com- 
pany is interested in this type of 
mortgage. At the same time, how- 
ever, the unanimity of the invest- 
ment policy of the companies domi- 
ciled in this area, large and small, 
stock and mutual, could be for prac- 
tical purposes considered representa- 
tive of the industry. 

A policyholder of mine has asked 
a question which I could not answer 
very satisfactorily. Briefly, the 
situation is: A man buys a $50,000 
Life Insurance Policy in Company 
A; Company A reinsures $40,000 
of this amount in four different com- 
panies ; Company A becomes finan- 
cially insolvent and is placed in the 
hands of a receiver. Would this pol- 
icyholder be better off under these 
circumstances since $40,000 of the 
risk is reinsured than he would be 
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if Company A had the whole $50,- 
000 at risk? 

Generally speaking, the issuing 
company reinsures a portion of the 
business on the life of one risk 
primarily to allow it to issue larger 
policies on that risk. As far as the 
insured is concerned, his business 
relationship is directly with the issu- 
ing company and he is concerned 
only with how that company is 
operated. In short, a reinsurance 
company has an agreement with the 
issuing company only—it has no con- 
nection whatsoever with or obliga- 
tion to the individual policyholder. 
There is one fact that might be 
added, however, and that is with 
respect to mortality. If Company 
A’s mortality was substantially 
above normal it would, of course, be 
in a better position to survive when 
the greater portion of large risks 
was reinsured in another company 
or other companies. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SECTIONS 


In your Bulletin Service you 
show from time to time geograph- 
ical sales breaking the country into 
certain sections. Can you advise us 
what territory is covered by each 
designated section? 

Following we list the states com- 
prising each section mentioned in the 
Geographical Sales: New England: 
Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn. ; 
Middle Atlantic: N. Y., N. J., Pa.; 
E. North Central: Ohio, Ind., IIL, 
Mich., Wisc.; W. North Central: 
Minn., Ia., Mo., N. D., S. D., Nebr., 
Kans.; South Atlantic: Del., Md., 
Dot. Va, BW. Va, Hh. ©. & ©... 
Ga., Fla.; E. South Central: Ky., 
Tenn., Ala., Miss.; W. South Cen- 


tral: Ark., La., Okla., Tex.; Moun- 
tain: Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo., 
N. M., Ariz., Utah, Nev.; and Pa- 
cific: Wash., Ore. and Cal. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 
New Officers 


[ THE annual meeting of the 

Illinois State Association of Life 
Underwriters held on April 20 last 
at the LaSalle Hotel, the following 
officers were elected: Thomas A. 
Lauer, Northwestern Mutual, Joliet, 
President; Kenney E. Williamson, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Peoria, Ist 
Vice President; Earl M. Schwemm, 
Great-West Life, Chicago, 2nd Vice 
President; Ray M. Carlson, Pru- 
dential, Danville, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

In line with a revision in the As- 
sociation by-laws, directors were 
elected for the first time this year. 
They were Kenneth L. Keil, Penn 
Mutual, Springfield and Robert R. 
Reno, Jr., Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Chicago, who are serving 
two-year terms and E. C. Norton, 
Fidelity Mutual, Alton; Paul A. 
Larson, Mutual Trust, Ottawa and 
N. P. Brewer, Continental Assur- 
ance, Rockford, elected for a term 
of one year each. 

In his report, past President Lynn 
S. Broaddus, Guardian Life, Chi- 
cago, outlined the progress of the 
Association during the past year. He 
stated that membership is at an all- 
time high as a result of substantial 
gains reported since the first of the 
year and likewise the financial posi- 
tion of the Association is in excellent 
shape. 














Give you a weekly confidential report and 
review of all happenings of importance in 


the insurance world. 
accurate, unbiased and authoritative. 


Instructive, concise, 


On your desk each Monday morning. Cost 
—$5.00 a year for Life Bulletin, Fire, Ma- 
rine and General Bulletins or Casualty, 


Surety and General Bulletins. 


Write for sample copies today. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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vidual Field Underwriters. 


Mutual Life Representatives 
now have the advantages of 
this hard-selling campaign: 


Ly 
© OH: 
Gage 


> WHAT AND WHERE— [sipeiceiii HiiMiit 
Advertisements in “Suc- | : ‘s + i 
cessful Farming” and 
“Country Gentleman,” 
with a combined circula- 
tion of over 3,000,000, and 
atleast 5,000,000 readers. 


@> WHY—These two publications reach a cross 
section of prosperous farm families, with an average 
of four persons per family. Two thirds of these fami- 
lies own their farms outright. 














a HOW — Easy-to-read, human interest stories 
dramatize definite Life Insurance needs and further 
establish Mutual Life in this rich 
market. Every ad presents six out- 
standing reasons why farmers need 
Life Insurance. Big, easy-to-use cou- 
pon, with interesting booklet offer, 
produces active leads. 





Now MUTUAL LIFE tells its story 
to the $20,000,000,000 Farm Market 
in a NEW Advertising Campaign! 


This new farm advertising adds another important 
campaign to Mutual Life’s advertising program, 
which already includes a national campaign in 
Life, The Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Time, 
The American Home, and Better Homes and Gar- 
dens; a campaign in military and naval publica- 
tions; an insurance trade paper campaign, and a 
local advertising service for the Company’s indi- 
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STARTING YOUR BUSINESS 
Jenkins Gives Sound Advice 


N THE May issue of the Readers 

Digest there is an article entitled 
“Stop, Look and Listen Before 
Starting Your Own Business” by 
W. R. Jenkins, Vice President of 
the Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. This is a condensation 
of an article originally appearing in 
Forbes Magazine. 


The advice given in the article 
is directed primarily to service men 
who, upon being honorably dis- 
charged, or who are mustered out 
at the cessation of hostilities, will be 
eligible for government loans for the 
starting of a business. Mr. Jenkins 
quotes facts and figures to substan- 
tiate his contention that of all the 
businesses started very few turn out 
successfully. At the same time, be- 
longing to that school which con- 
siders agents as independent con- 
tractors, Mr. Jenkins also points out 
the reward for those who begin and 
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ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1899 — Richmond, Va. 


Convoying Financial Plans 


V2 vex is inevitable. Either we bear it alone, or, uniting 


with others in the system of life insurance, share it. 


Directing the Way Toward Financial Security Since the Turn of the Century 


conduct a successful business. In 
short, the primary purpose of the 
article is to have service men who 
are interested in starting a business 
do so with their eyes open. 

Of all the articles written on this 
subject to date, we do not hesitate 
to state that Mr. Jenkins is certainly 
among the best. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


7 New Companies 


EVEN new companies have been 

admitted to membership in the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America. They are: Baltimore Life, 
Baltimore, Md.; California-Wes- 
tern States, Sacramento; Capitol 
Life, Denver, Colo. ; Commonwealth 
Life, Louisville, Ky.; Occidental 
Life, Los Angeles, Calif.; Scranton 
Life, Scranton, Pa. and Union 
Labor Life, New York, N. Y. 

This brings the total number of 
companies so affiliated to 89. 


Life insurance is the convoy principle applied to fi- 
nancial plans which gives them protection and the 


assurance of “going through.” 
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GUERTIN LEGISLATION 


N 1945 eight State Legislatures 
enacted legislation embodying the 
principles of the Guertin Bill. Thesé 
were: Colorado, Montana, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania 
Tennessee, Vermont and West Vit 
ginia. In 1944 sixteen states enacted 
comparable legislation. They were# 
California, Delaware, Illinois, Indi# 
ana, Maine, Maryland, Massachue 
setts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraskaj 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, ‘nd 
Mexico, Wisconsin, Virginia ami 
Kentucky. 

When the enactment of the neces 
sary legislation first came up fom 
consideration it was believed that im 
12 states such legislation was nd 
necessary in order to put the prin 
ciples embodied in the bills into ef 
fect. These 12 states are: Alabama 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Floridaj 
Georgia, Iowa, Mississippi, Nevada, 


North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina and Vermont. It will PI 
be noted, however, that during the} I 


legislative session of 1945 both|J PI 
North Carolina and Vermont did su 
enact such legislation. fo 
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Tre Insurance Almanac 
WILL TELL YOU 
IN A MINUTE! 


Have your prospects or customers ever asked you for de- 
tailed information concerning a certain insurance company 
or agency, or wanted to know some little-known facts about 
the business or the people in it? 








Have you yourself ever wanted to know names of officers 
and directors, lines written, territory covered and other per- 
tinent facts regarding any insurance company in the United 
States—stock, mutual or reciprocal? 











And have you ever wondered where you could find information and statistics about 
practically every phase of the insurance business—all in one volume? 


Just look in The Insurance Almanac / 





PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The Individual—W ho’s Who in Insurance. Biograph- 
ical sketches of the leaders in the business. 

A Biographical Directory of leading agents in 
the larger cities, country-wide. 

Independent adjusters and actuaries, with bio- 
graphical sketches. 

The Company—Officers, Directors, Lines Written, 
Territory Covered—Fire and Casualty (Domestic 
and Foreign), Stock, Mutual and Reciprocal. Life, 
Old Line and Fraternal, Ordinary and Industrial. 

Statistical tables showing financial condition of 
companies. Special tables showing premiums and 
losses by classes. Life Insurance growth, payments 
to policyholders. 

The Organization—National, State and Local Asso- 
ciations of Fire, Casualty and Life Underwriters— 
Who’s Who in them, when and where they meet, 
Officers, Executive Committees, etc. 

The State—Insurance Supervising Officials, their 


This famous 1,200-page publi- 
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the lowest priced! Look over the 
partial table of contents—see how 
valuable this fact-full volume will 
be to you every day in the year— 
then send for The Insurance Al- 
manac at only $3, or in combina- 


tion with a trial subscription to 
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The Weekly Underwriter for only 


$5—but do it today! 


deputies and assistants, States having certain par- 
ticular laws. State requirements for agents, for 
brokers. Insurance Laws passed in early months 
of 1945. 

The Press—Complete list of Insurance Journals and 
Organization House Organs—Names of editors and 
publishers. Purposes and field covered. 
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Income Taxes—Continued 


dreams are made of.” One of the 
shining attributes of the binding 
stock purchase agreement has been 
its ability to help limit extremely 
burdensome sums from being at- 
tached to good will. Joint stockhold- 
ers in a close corporation have been 
able to fix reasonable worth for 
their businesses, and their decisions 
have been sustained as being fair 
determinations for estate tax pur- 
poses.2? On the other hand, where 
no binding stock purchase agree- 


ment has existed, the barometer or 
norm to guide the Court being lack- 
ing, the taxpayer’s estate has suf- 
fered at the hands of a high stock 
valuation by the Treasury. 


Sale by Executor 


The Treasury holds that where 
A’s executor sells his stock at an in- 
crease over A’s basis, the gain con- 
stitutes reportable income at the ap- 
preciable rates.‘* Yet, where no 
binding agreement was entered into 
by the decedent, a subsequent dis- 


oo 


Significant Figures 


from 


PACIFIC MUTUAL’S 
ANNUAL REPORT 


1944 


New Life Insurance—1944 . . . $ 80,515,184 


Gain in Insurance in 
Force during 1944 


ao eo « SEPT 


Total Life Insurance in Force 


— December 31, 1944 


Gain in Assets 


during 1944 . . 


675,178,508 


16,433,180 


Paid to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries 
during 1944 . . . © 17,780,547 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


“Help Fight Inflation 


position of his stock by his estate 





must be at a price higher than the ffor a: g1 

value of the stock at the decedent's faye, 1 

death before a gain can result.’ ury, 0 
Thus, where no binding stock pur- fatio: , 1 

chase agreement exists, under the Ipit out ¢ 

terms of which a fixed sale price 

for the stock is set down, the execu- De 


tor is generally in a position (de- 


pending upon the terms of the th 
decedent’s will) to retain or sell the]. oidin 

’ r a i ; 
decedent’s stock. Where he elects spect tc 
to dispose of the stock, without be 1196 yr, 
ing specifically bound to do so, at a Riaae t 
particular price, observing that the dealing 
basis for determining the capital 


gain, if any, is the value of the stock 
at the time of the decedent’s death,” 
the decedent's estate is accorded far 
more favorable treatment. If A’s 
stock, in the example given, was in 
fact worth $100,000 at his death, but 
A had not made a binding buy-sell 
agreement with B, upon a sale of 
this stock by A’s executor for $100,- 
000, no gain would occur. 


Treasury's Position Changeable 


The foregoing conclusions are al 
in accordance with present Treasury 
reasoning. It relies unon the amend- 
ments to the Code made by the 1942 
Revenue Act.*® 
126 as introduced by the 1942 Act, 
and looks to the regulations promul- 
gated thereunder. 
Treasury finds complete support for 
its position. It argues that by virtue 
of a binding stock purchase agree- 
ment, under the terms of which the 
estate of the decedent enjoys a capi- 
tal gain, such capital gain is taxable 
in the same manner as if the de- 
cedent had disposed of the stock at 
such appreciated price before his 
death. It simultaneously decides that 
where no binding stock purchase 
agreement existed, A’s executor, in 
disposing of A’s stock, is at liberty 
to use an entirely different and much 
more favorable basis. 

While at first reaction the Gov- 
ernment’s position might seem 
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strong and completely sustainable, — 
suffice to say that Section 126 andpt™*"@ 
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the questions herein presented, are m % 
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destined to come in for a fair share i ‘ 
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of litigation. There is much room a J , 
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12 Wilson v. Bowers, 57 Fed. (2d) 682. Als bssist 
Helvering v. Salvage, 297 U. S. 106. i. 
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4 Section 113(a)(5), Internal Revenue Codeg, 
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for 2: gument on the side of the tax- 
paye’, to the effect that the Treas- 
ury, the latitude of its interpre- 
tatioi, may be stepping just a little 
bit out Of sphere. 


eduction for Estate Taxes 


With the avowed objective of 
avoiding double taxation with re- 
spect to the same property, Section 
126 provides for a deduction for 
estate taxes paid.‘? The subsection 
dealing with this credit reads as fol- 
lows: 

“A person who includes an 
amount in gross income under sub- 
section (a) shall be allowed, for the 
same taxable year, as a deduction an 
amount which bears the same ratio 
to the estate tax attributable to the 
net value for estate tax purposes 
of all the items described in subsec- 
tion (a)(1) as the value for estate 
tax purposes of the items of gross 
income or portions thereof in respect 
§ which such person included the 
amount in gross income (or the 
amount included in gross income, 
whichever is lower) bears to the 
alue for estate tax purposes of all 
the items described in subsection 
(a)(1).” 

Under the regulations ** an at- 


tempt is made to compute the credit 
s, the 


ort for 
virtue 


agree 


referred to in Section 126(c), by 
use of a hypothetical illustration. 
The example offered, however, does 


ch theft” completely clarify the Treasury’s 
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position, and undoubtedly this aspect 
of the entire problem will merit ju- 
licial determination. It would ap- 
pear at this time that the facts which 
ran be presented in behalf of many 
axpayers, could be employed to 
their substantial advantage, within 
he purview of Section 126(c). 
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Government Philosophy Wrong 


.| [he whole philosophy of the Gov- 


rmment’s new approach of taxing 
pital gains under binding stock 
urchase agreements would seem 
wntrary to good business economics. 
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ially where fortified by life insur- 
ince, have served very effectively to 
bssist a decedent’s estate to meet 
state taxes and the other manda- 
ory costs of death. They have helped 
he survivor to take over an entire 
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"Section 126(c)(1), Internal Revenue Code. 
* Section 29.126-3 Regulations 111. 
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SALARY SAVINGS 


‘Tee personal coverage needs 
of your clients and “prospects 
are varied and many. Logic 
dictates you should equip 
yourself to render a complete 


service to achieve maximum 
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business, thereby assuring the con- 
tinued operation of the enterprise. 
Time and again stock purchase 
agreements have prevented persons 
foreign to a business from coming 
in and disrupting company proce- 
dure with inevitable setbacks. 

It is debatable whether the Gov- 
ernment realizes the drasticity of its 
contemplated procedure of taxing 
capital gains under binding stock 
purchase agreements. The possibil- 
ity of wholesale discontinuance of 


business enterprise, where no bind- 
ing buy-sell arrangement exists, im- 
mediately looms upon the horizon. 
Unquestionably, with a severe in- 
come tax penalty placed upon bind- 
ing stock purchase agreements, many 
of the thousands that are now in 
existence will be terminated, and 
others heretofore contemplated will 
not be made. The end result must 
necessarily be, first, the substantial 
deterring of provisions for estate tax 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Income Taxes—Continued 


liquidity in the hands of the estate 
of a decedent, and second, the crea- 
tion of a most disrupting obstacle 
to the perpetuation of successful 
business enterprise by surviving ac- 
tive stockholders in closely held cor- 
porations. Surely serious considera- 
tion must be given to estate tax, eco- 
nomic and social consequences in a 
matter which is so vital to thousands 
of princinal owners of small close 
corporations. 

The Treasury’s position demands 
thorough deliberation. Whether or 
not it warrants stockholders who re- 
quire such agreements to forego this 
necessity, comprises a question much 
at issue. It is not herein areued, as 
has been suggested by some, that un- 
der no circumstances is it now ad- 
visable to have a binding stock pur- 
chase agreement. Such an attitude 
is far too generalized in character. 
As in all matters of tax law, every 
case must be judged in light of the 
individual facts it presents. Aside 
from the recognized benefits which 
binding stock purchase agreements 
present generally,?® individualized 


treatment of particular cases consti- 
tutes the only proper approach to the 
problem. In many instances, either 
a partial or complete answer will 
exist to the arguments propounded 
in behalf of the Treasury. There 
are still other situations in which, 
viewing the law in its present pos- 
ture, possibilities will represent 
themselves for tax-saving advan- 
tages to the taxpayer under binding 
stock purchase agreements. Caution, 
not panic, should be the watchword, 
pending further authoritative en- 
lightenment respecting the law. 


19 Estate tax liquidity, assisting in the restrict- 
ing of value of stock for estate tax purposes, 
assisting survivors to successfully continue the 
enterprise, and avoidance of controversy, com- 
prise but a number of such advantages. 

Copyright “Trusts & Estates’’—published by 
special permission. 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTING 
& STATISTICAL ASSN. 


HE Board of Directors of the 
Insurance Accounting and Statis- 
tical Association held a meeting on 
April 25-26 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago. This meeting was 


“Dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us... 


6e 


. . . that from these honored dead we take increased de- 


held in lieu of the regular annual 
conference which was cancelled due 
to transport difficulties. 

The officers of the Association 
were re-elected by the Board of Di- 
rectors. They are: President, R. L. 
Hughes, Guarantee Mutual Life; 
Secretary-Treasurer, I. H. Wagner, 
Business Men’s Assurance; Vice 
President, H. J. Stowe, Manufac- 
turers Life of Canada; Past Presi- 
dent, L. E. Wilkins, Kansas City 
Fire & Marine. Directors—Publica- 
tions, W. G. Waters, Kansas City 
Life; Research, Scott Harris, Joseph 
Froggatt and Co., Inc.; Public Re. 
lations, D. L. Eilers, World Insur- 
ance Company ; Life Section, I. W. 
Kimmerle, Northwestern National; 
Fire Section, C. E. Butler, Security 
Fire Insurance and Casualty Sec- 
tion, J. S. Pieringer, Jr., Commercial 
Standard Insurance Company. C-. $. 
Caldwell, Minnesota Mutual Life, 
was also re-elected Assistant Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 

Papers originally scheduled for 
presentation at the annual confer- 
ence will be published and distrib- 
uted to members in due course of 
time. 





votion to that cause for which they gave the last full meas- 


ure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain . . .” 


With Victory in Europe an accomplished fact and complete victory the next step to be achieved, 
the Institution of Life Insurance appreciates to the full the vital part it is destined to play in 


the great task that lies ahead. 


During the trying period of readjustment to a peacetime economy, the constant flow of benefits 
that will come to policyholders and their dependents from Life Insurance now in force will 


prove a stabilizing influence. 


New premium dollars placed in Life Insurance will continue to encourage thrift and help ward 
off inflation. These premium dollars will again be used to further the country’s development, 
building schools, factories, homes and all the other components of a better peacetime world. 


Now, more than ever before, can Life Insurance perform a great service to mankind. 


Ove GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Business In Force—Over $870,000,000 
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one COMMISSIONS 
Sec- 
er cial SOMETIMES the clauses left out of a policy 
ri .are as important to its benefits as those it 
slTe, . 
ey contains. 
a There are, for example, such provisions as 
C or . . ° ‘ 
ont the following which do not appear in Occi- 
istrib- dental’s Accident and Sickness policies: 
rse of 
Clause 16” which permits the Company 
to cancel during the period for which a 
premium has been paid. 
Exclusions of benefits for diseases not 
common to both sexes. 
Provisions for prorating claims. 
Such omissions make commissions for Occi- 
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FECT PROTECT, 


t EFITS FROM 
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TEAMWORK ... 


It wins victories in 
the insurance field, too! 


The war in Europe was won by a 
hard-hitting team of Allies who didn't 
know when to quit. Our "teamwork" 
is a closer relationship between the 
home office and the men in the field. 

Full details on how to become a 
member of this "team" is yours for the 
asking. 


DccrmentaL Si 


RALEIGH, N.C. 

















EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CDOT oO 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
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VALUE OF C.L.U.—Continued 


of Agencies of the Northwestern Mutual, in the Eighth} 1! 
Annual Conferment Address in Milwaukee. Said Mp finto !ei 
Hill: hetter ec 
“The average production of our C.L.U.s the pastpenta’v' 
four years—figuring June to June—was in excess ofpVatio"a’ 
the average production of our agents devoting theirgirouch 
full time to life insurance by the following propor-P* ' 


tions : pchoo! ¢ 

: try, tare 

SPDs aids sa dama ns ead 126 per cent in excessbxistenc 

SME < becerasiwesedaes 176 per cent in excessfnaintair 
NG tai al oak aia ak 142 per cent in excess s . 

Ue oe) a 194 per cent in excess oo e 

add 

“This certainly proves that the average man with a me: 

a C.L.U. designation is not only very much above e oad 

average in personal production but maintained that all 
eae . . many ot 
production at a much higher level during the depres- aa 

sion years than the average agent of the company. hendond 

“To me these are not only interesting figures but] A. th 


row in 
etter ec 
ividuals 
ducatio: 


lege movement has a definite measurable asset value, 
one to which agency management and companies can 


are the basis for a conclusion that the American if 
give very serious thought.” 





Paul F. Clark, C.L.U., Vice President of the John}, 
Hancock, in his address before the American Societyf. 
of Chartered Life Underwriters on September 1, 1933. 
gave a breakdown of 1,089 successful C.L.U. candi- 
dates and their distribution as to positions held in their} 
various companies. In 1934, of 82 agencies reportin 
full information, the average amount of new busines 
written per agent was $227,552. 















eir bus 


Conclusions nd prog 
As a result of these studies it becomes apparent tha 
the average amount of business written by a C.L. 
is well above the average for a Field Underwriter, ang Now 
when we consider that there are 6% of C.L.U.s in Homdees at 
Office work and that 36% of all C.L.U.s are General The ¢, 
Agents, Managers or their Assistants, it demonstrate$ted in 
very clearly that in the years to come the men any their 
women who have shown the industry to work and studiynd fo 
to improve themselves will attain positions of leadet)) ascsix 
ship in their companies and in the business as a whole. |higher 
In the light of those facts I believe that our comfL U, ¢ 


qualified to study for the Chartered Life Underwritethd to ¢ 
designation. Added incentive for doing this is the fa 
that the average underwriter while studying for hi 
C.L.U. examinations improves the number, quality a’ 
amount of business that he writes. It also is a gef 
erally accepted fact that the underwriters who hav@The C 
obtained the C.L.U. designation average more than # orga 
70% increase over the amount of business which thejnericai 
were writing prior to studying for and securing th{Every 
C.L.U. designation. In addition, the agency turnovefis and 
of those who study to become C.L.U.s is practicallfte info: 
nothing—much less than % of 1%. 
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Purpose and Future 


shth} Th American College of Life Underwriters came 
Mrfinto cing as a result of the growing demand for a 
better educated and better trained life insurance repre. 
past penta! ve. The idea was promoted by leaders of the 
5 offational Association of Life Underwriters, who 
thejrpirough the years worked closely with Dr. S. S. Hueb- 


ypor-prer | his teaching of life insurance at the Wharton 
Kchoo! of Finance. The life underwriters of this coun- 
ry, through the association, brought the College into 


xcessbxistence. The College has set high standards and has 
<cessfnaintained them. No one who has obtained the C.L.U. 
xcesepicsignation can say that the way was easy or that he 
~fidn't have to study and study hard to pass the ex- 
bminations. There have been many of those who de- 
., fired the distinction of a C.L.U. designation but who 
With ere not willing to pay the necessary price of inten- 
abovel:. sitrdy and personal sacrifice, and there have been 
that many others who simply couldn’t make the grade. The 
follege will continue to maintain the high educational 
tandards for which it has become noted. 
s but! As the number of C.L.U.s increase and the Chapters 
1 Colfrow in the various communities, the incentive for a 
valuefetter education becomes more and more necessary. In- 
es Caliividuals, in order to better themselves, will seek this 
ducation just as young people with the help of their 
rents seek a college education to improve their 
hances later in life. In view of the policy of the 
bmpanies in providing compensation systems which 
ill give to their underwriters a continuing interest in 
eir business and provide for a retirement income in 
d age, it is obvious that the underwriters will have an 
centive for harder work and more intensive training. 
also becomes apparent that the underwriter, in the 
iture, will have to be much better trained and edu- 
ited if he is to receive the full benefits of these new 
nd progressive compensation plans. 
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nt tha 
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er, ang Now, what can the companies do to help their field 
1 Hom$rces attain greater individual success? 

seneral The companies are becoming more and more inter- 
nstrate$ied in the C.L.U. movement and in better education 
en air their field underwriters and through the Cooperative 
d studjfund for Underwriter Training they are giving finan- 
leadetfal assistance to their own underwriters in procuring 
vhole. [higher education. They are also fostering company 
ir comjl.U. Chapters. In addition, as I have said, the com- 
do wébnies would do well to key their educational courses 
ion fdhd other training to the C.L.U. examinations; to se- 
who at&t men capable of obtaining the C.L.U. designation 
rwritetd to foster the C.L.U. movement in every possible 
the fad av. 

for hg 

ality and What the Chapters Can Do 

s a gen ; 
tho hav@The College depends largely upon its graduates who 
e than ® organized through the C.L.U. Chapters of the 
rich thegmerican Society. 
iring thtEvery Chapter should have monthly meetings to dis- 
turnovefss and place before the membership new and up-to- 
racticallfte information that will keep it continuously informed 

(Continued on the next page) 
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... real 
pay dirt 


If you’re satisfied with bread ’n but- 
ter wages stick to surface prospecting 
... but if you want to get down to 
real pay dirt let Continental Assur- 
ance help you DIG. Our facilities 
include tools for every purpose... 
par and non-par, standard and sub- 
standard, juvenile and annuities, 
group, wholesale, salary-savings, A & 
H ... including Income Indemnity 
. . . plus a practical knowledge of 
where and how to dig for business. 
Will you let us prove it? 


One of America’s Largest, Strongest 
Life Insurance Institutions 


Pe ae” i 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates : 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Recently, while on a recruiting trip to Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, I arrived at the Hotel 
Marquette about 5:30 in the afternoon and was 
surprised to hear the beautiful tones of a violin 
sounding forth a couple of doors down the hall 
from my room.” 


So writes Ray P. Tucker, Manager of the St. 
Louis Agency of the Bankers Life Company of 
Des Moines, in one of those human-interest, sales- 
promoting Bulletins which each one of the Bankers 
Life Agencies, scattered all over the United States, 
issues to keep in closer touch with its Promotion 
Force and to inspire every member to more and 
better usefulness to policyholders and prospects 
alike. 


“The Hotel bedrooms are not equipped with 
radio,’’ continues Manager Tucker, ‘but I decided 
that some fan had brought his radio along in or- 
der to keep up with his programs, but then I 
noticed that this was not a violin concert—there 
was repetition of musical passages. In my youth 
I had taken three or four lessons on the violin 
and I knew immediately that this was no nevice. 


“Later that evening, when it seemed exceed- 
ingly difficult to find anyone at home, I learned 
that the Civic Music Association was sponsoring 
Yehudi Menuhin, the famous violinist, in a two- 
thousand-dollar concert. Think of it, a violinist 
good enough to receive two thousand dollars 
for a one-hour concert finding it necessary to 
practice before appearing in front of his audience. 


“IT sometimes think that if we thought through 
each interview, prepared ourselves and our ma- 
terial, and went before our prospects with a pro- 
fessional attitude, how much more successful we 
would be. Planning pays—practice makes per- 
fect; let's make our calls pay bigger dividends.” 


BanxErRsZ/e 
the Double Duty DoHarf Company 


oes MOINES 
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VALUE OF C.L.U.—Continued 


on current topics; it should approach men in the com 
munity who are qualified to become C.L.U.s and en 
courage them to study for the designation; it should 
take a continuing and active interest in the educational 
activities of C.L.U. Study Groups and in the educa e= 
tional activities of their local Life Underwriters Asso 
ciation; it should take the lead in having Forums one 
or twice a year in connection with the social and eco, 
nomic trends of the times, obtaining leading speaker 
to discuss topics of current interest and inviting repre 
sentative policyholders and leaders of the community tg 
attend such activities. 
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1. Continue your studies hereafter throughout you possibl 
working life. Your field of activity is an immense ones) (jer 
from the standpoint of knowledge acquired throug) nts. ¢ 
study. The C.L.U. program, extensive as it is, by n@outtura 
means represents all the knowledge that needs to torship 


mastered. It should have whetted your appetite fog Th. 








more, and should have paved the way for you for (1 
continuity of effort educationally. © a 
2. Be humble, because the more educated a perso (2 
is the humbler he should be. Acquisition of knowledgg  .j,.,, 
should show, as nothing else can, how much more te capit 
mains to be acquired. Be industrious and serious if coc}, 
your work, and give generously of your ability, not ong the. . 
to your clients, your fellow underwriters and your comf of xg 
pany, but also to the improving of methods, condition pany 
and standards in life underwriting. Deus 
from 
(3 
orga 
repre 
asset 
(bas 
‘ fron 
A young Southern Life Insurance pigs 
Company, but old enough to be well ~ | 
es 
established, has an opening for a young rer 
sna 
man who has had actuarial training. tifice 
: : payn 
A fine opportunity for a young man the | 

who is interested in developing along 

with a growing company. Must be of 

high moral character and clean habits. 
Give age, educational background, i 
marital status, salary expected, etc. Insura 
' ‘ (0) last 
Reply Box L-785, Best's Life Insurance Mr, 
News, 75 Fulton Street, New York 7, Wer 
N. Y. Hudso 
his dea 
Rich 
has be 
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eaker AGRICULTURAL LIFE CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
repre 
nity tg Reorganized A & H Air Coverage 
A reorganization plan approved by the stockholders Liberalization of accident insurance for air travel 
was put into effect on May 9 last by a decree issued | passengers, under which the aviation coverage in its 
by Circuit Judge Leland W. Carr. This was made | regular accident policies will include all normal pas- 
t yOug possible by John MacArthur’s selling 44% of the stock | senger hazards without additional charge, was an- 
se one 


ell 
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to General Securities Corporation, W. J. Bryan, At- 
lanta, Georgia, under the reorganization plan. The Agri- 
cultural Life, Detroit, Michigan, has been in conserva- 
torship since 1938. 

The principal provisions of the plan are as follows: 

(1) Present outstanding stock shall be turned over 
to a trustee appointed by the Court ; 

(2) Stock for the reorganized company (4,000 
shares) will be sold at $75 per share to create a 
capital of $200,000 and surplus of $100,000. Present 
stockholders will be allowed to purchase shares in 
the reorganized company on the basis of 4 shares 
of stock at $75 per share in the reorganized com- 
pany for every 5 shares held in the present company. 
Payment for all shares must be made within 90 days 
from May 9. 

(3) On completion of capital requirements the re- 
organized company will pay to the trustee : $40,913.08 
representing the difference between total admitted 
assets and total liabilities of the present company 
(based on an examination as of December 31, 1944) ; 
from time to time pay the Trustee on behalf of hold- 
ers of Contribution Certificates “A” and holders of 
old capital stock the ultimate determined value of 
the item “Unrealized profit reserve.” The amount 
shall not exceed $134,213.77. The sum of $57,292 
shall also be paid to the holder of Contribution Cer- 
tificate “A” and this sum shall be so paid before any 
payment distribution or dividend to stockholders of 
the present capital stock is made. 


COLONIAL LIFE 
Walscheid Dies 


J. Emil Walscheid, President of the Colonial Life 
Insurance Company, Jersey City, N. J., died on April 
30 last at age 72. 

Mr. Walscheid’s association with the company began 
in 1933 when he was elected a director and he became 
President on March 4, 1943. In 1927 he was appointed 
Hudson County Counsel, a post which he held until 
his death. 

Richard B. Evans, Vice-President and Secretary, 


- been elected Mr. Walscheid’s successor. 
—E NE 
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nounced in April by Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

For the first time, according to Frazar B. Wilde, 
president, passengers on private and non-scheduled com- 
mercial flights will be covered without extra premium 
while riding within North America in licensed aircraft 
of United States registry operated by licensed pilots, 
with specific exceptions as to crop dusting or seeding, 
flying instruction, stunt flying, experimental or test 
flying, racing or any hazardous contest or exhibition. 

Also, Mr. Wilde said, Connecticut General becomes 
a pioneer in granting accident coverage without extra 
premium to passengers in world-wide travel on regu- 
larly scheduled trips over established routes, trans- 
oceanic included, in passenger planes owned and oper- 
ated by incorporated passenger airlines. This broadens 
the previous coverage for airline passengers by remov- 
ing the over water limit. 


Details 


Details of the liberalization of aviation coverage 
under accident policies are as follows : 

Effective immediately the aviation coverage under 
commercial accident policies is being liberalized to in- 
clude all normal passenger hazards without additional 
charge. The change will apply to new policies and to 
all old policies except limited Automobile and Travel 
forms. 

Subject otherwise to the conditions and provisions 
of the policy, the Company will pay any loss provided 
for in the policy which results from injuries sustained 
by the Insured 

(1) while riding within the bounds of the main- 
land of North America as a passenger, but not as the 
pilot or other member of the crew, in any powered 
civil aircraft of United States registry having a valid 
and current Certificate of Airworthiness issued by 

the Civil Aeronautics Authority and operated by a 

duly licensed pilot, or 

(2) while riding anywhere in the world as a fare- 
paying passenger, but not as the pilot or other member 
of the crew, in a passenger aircraft owned and 

operated by an incorporated passenger carrier on a 

regularly scheduled passenger trip over its established 

air route; 
(Continued on the next page) 
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WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
a file, but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
contacts. 


at 
JF 18 ID BIR AN lh 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON L. D. CAVANAUGH 
hairman President 
CHICAGO 
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Neighborhood” Service 
through more than 
800 Agents 


Intensive development of the territory 
that we serve has been a guiding principle 
of our Company since its foundation in 


1900. 


This is illustrated by the fact that our 
agents sold 335,356 policies last year and 


are exceeding that fine record each month 
to date in 1945. 





BI © ME 
PRANK KR GAMPORD. PRESIDENT 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL—Continued 


provided that this extension of coverage shall not apply 
in the case of any injury sustained while the aircraft 
is being used for crop dusting or seeding, flying in- 
struction, stunt flying, experimental or test flying, rac- 
ing or any hazardous contest or exhibition, and pro- 
vided further that this extension of coverage shall not 
apply to the Double, Triple or Quadruple Indemnity, 
if any, specified in the policy. 

This extension of coverage relates solely to the avia- 
tion restrictions of the policy and except as provided 
above, the provisions of the policy relative to aviation 
hazards and all other provisions of the policy shall 
continue in force. 

It is not intended to offer this coverage primarily 
for aviation accidents or to cover some specific trip 
or hazard. The Company is liberalizing the aviation 
coverage because it is anxious to offer the broadest 
possible protection against accidents of all kinds as 
part of the policyholder’s permanent insurance pro- 
gram. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Juvenile Policies 


The Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn., has an- 
nounced a new Juvenile contract which may be issued 
to children at ages one month to four and one-half 
years, and also a new supplementary protective con- 
tract. At the same time the Company has simplified 
its form of application for children and is permitting 
the use of non-medical with Juvenile Insurance. The 
company already offers regular insurance for children, 
age four and one-half and up, and the new Juvenile 
permits coverage down to one month on a graded basis 
which reaches the ultimate face amount on the policy 
anniversary nearest the child’s fifth birthday. Six plans 
are available: 30 Payment Life, 20 Payment Life, 20 
Year Endowment, 20 Payment Endowment at 60, En- 
dowment at Age 18 and Endowment at Age 21. 

Juvenile policies contain all of the regular provisions 
included in policies which the Company issues on the 
lives of adults such as non-forfeiture benefits and loans, 
dividend options, and income settlement options. Ex- 
tended insurance becoming effective during the grading 
period is for the amount of the death benefit immedi- 
ately prior to the due date of the premium in default 
and remains level during the period of the extended 
insurance. 

Two forms of supplementary protective contracts 
are available. One form provides for the waiver of the 
premium to age 25 if the person paying premiums 
should die or become disabled. The other form pro- 
vides for waiver in the event of death only. 

In order to simplify “paper-work” for the agent, 
new forms of application have been adopted for use 
where the child is under fifteen and one-half years. 

The non-medical privilege may be used in connection 
with Juvenile if the amount of insurance does not 
exceed $5000, and also in connection with the supple- 
mentary protective contract. 
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DUNBAR LIFE 


New Company 

The Dunbar Life Insurance Company, 5705 Wood- 
land Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio was incorporated as a 
stoc< legal reserve life insurance company under the 
laws of Ohio on April 8, 1944 and was licensed on 
Apri! 11, 1945. The authorized and paid-in capital is 
$100,000. The par value of the shares is $10.00, they 
were sold at $16.50, thus producing a surplus of $50,- 
000 and allowing $15,000 for organization expenses. 
The present management expects to reinsure the Dun- 
bar Mutual, a fraternal, and also a member of the 
National Negro Insurance Association. 


Officers and Directors 


The officers of the new company hold comparable 
positions in the fraternal and are: President, M. C. 
Clarke; Vice President-Treasurer, Charles H. Garvin; 
Vice President-Secretary, D. D. White and Vice Presi- 
dent, D. C. Chandler ; Assistant Secretary, Miss Martha 
H. Frye. The Directors are: T. M. Berry, C. V. Carr, 
D. C. Chandler, M. C. Clarke, A. E. Cole, H. A. David- 
son, C. R. Douglass, W. E. Ellis, C. H. Garvin, E. A. 
Gilkes, F. L. Handy, F. H. Hendricks, I. Jackson, 
E. Kenney, J. Legree, R. W. Lytle, O. E. Peyton, 
R. A. Pinn, T. D. Treadwell, C. S. Wells and D. D. 
White. 

Insurance Written, Etc. 


The company will write Ordinary, Industrial, Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance on the participating and 
non-participating plans. Non-medical is written from 
ages 1-35 with amount limits of $100 to $1,000. Poli- 
cies issued are: Whole Life, Limited Pay Life, 15 
Year Endowment, Endowment at 65 and 20 Year En- 
dowment. Insurance is written on the lives of women 
the same as on the lives of men. Policies will be issued 
on the Full Preliminary Term basis with interest at 
3% and at the present time the company is licensed 
only in Ohio. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 
Cedes A. & H. Business 


Effective May 1, 1945 the Franklin Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Illinois ceded its Accident and 
Health business which was reinsured by the Continental 
Casualty Company of Chicago, Illinois. In commenting 
thereon President Charles E. Becker of the Franklin 
stated: “The company’s decision to devote its entire 
attention to life insurance, annuity and life income 
fields, and retire from the accident and health field, is 
in the interest of providing specialized service to all 
of our policyholders. . . . We maintain very friendly 
relations with this leading organization (Continental 
Casualty) and I have every confidence that require- 
ments and protection of Franklin policyholders will be 
given full consideration and that they will receive the 
very best of service.” 


JUNE 1, 1945 
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SERVING MORE THAN 
5,000,000 POLICIES 
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The NATIONAL LIFE AND SB 
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a (e) Ye HOME OFFICE, National Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. & *shadl! 
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THE SHIELO 
COMPAN 








\ \ HAT better friend 


can a man have than one who is willing 


and able to care for his widow and orphans? 


Possibly a better friend is one who shows 
a man how he can do it himself, because 


that produces self-respect. 


That spirit of true friendship is the motive 
power behind ONLI representatives. 


“If you would have a friend, be one.” 


* 


Che Ohio National Life 


Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO T. W. APPLEBY, President 























The Future of Y 


X—raw materials, + Y—human ingenuity and 
labor, = Z—the Vast Arsenal of Democracy. 


For the past few years, we, as citizens of the 
United States of America, have been so im- 
mensely proud of the gears and wheels turning 
to give the phenomenal productive capacity of 
our country, that we have overlooked Y of 
the equation—the individuals who have really 
builded the Vast Arsenal of Democracy. 


War emergency will not last forever. The 
difficult transition back to peace time economy 
will soon be the nation wide problem. The 
individual must come into his own. In the best 
of Company-Employee relations, the worker 
enjoys his rightful share of any profit accruing 
from his labor. As a Life Underwriter you are 
a partner in the business. Are you interested? 
You will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 











FRANKFORT INDIANA 














THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO. CANADA 
Established 1887 


* 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


790 


MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS 
264 


MILLION DOLLARS 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 
War Restrictions Eased 


Elimination of war-time restrictions from new poli- 
cies issued to most classes of risks was announced last 
month by The Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America, New York, N. Y. 

“Policies hereafter issued on civilians will be with- 
out war or aviation rider except to male applicants 
ages fifteen to twenty-nine inclusive and applicants 
where special hazard exists account aviation experience 
or probable military service or foreign travel.” Regular 
commercial passenger flying is not considered to con- 
stitute any special hazard. 

In conjunction with this announcement the Com- 
pany issued a statement pointing out that life insurance 
coverage traditionally has been unrestricted. In policies 
issued since World War II began, conditions have 
necessitated certain restrictions as to foreign military 
service and certain types of aviation and foreign travel, 
Because it was impossible to determine what classes 
would be most affected by the war hazards it was 
necessary to apply the restrictions to all policies then 
being issued, the Company stated. 


“Our armed forces still have a hard fight ahead in 
the Pacific theatre for an indeterminable period,” the 
statement continues, “but we can measure better today 
some of the insurance factors which were imponder- 
Most civilian risks can be 


ables a few years ago. 
underwritten soundly without restrictions now.” 


KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Examination 


In the May issue we mentioned that the Kentucky 
Central Life & Accident Insurance Company of An- 
chorage, Kentucky was examined by the accounting 


firm of Waldman, Petot & Company for the Insurance 
Department of Kentucky. It has been drawn to our 
attention that this examination was made at the request 
of and for the company—not the Kentucky Department. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Compensation and Retirement Plan 


A new compensation plan for qualifying agents has 
been announced by the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Springfield, Mass. Agents who do 
not care to accept the plan and those who are ineligible 
may continue under the present commission contract, 
with benefits under the Field Assistant Plan available}... ,. 
and the privilege of receiving service fees not affected. P 

The new compensation plan provides a balanced pro- 
gram of remuneration during active service, together 
with retirement benefits, for agents who make a career 
of soliciting business for the company. It makes pos- 
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sible ‘he solution of two important problems of the 

caree’ underwriter: First, larger income is made avail- 

able . uring the period when a substantial portion of 

time s required for servicing old clients; and second, 
_ [the op portunity is presented for systematically providing 

poli-fior retirement. The main elements comprising the 

1 lasthew pian are: 

y Off |. Phe Career Contract 

(a) Commissions 


with- (b) Persistency Credits 
cants} 1). The Agents Contributory Plan for Supplementary 
cants Compensation 
— (a) Retirement Benefits 
gular (b) Disability Benefits 
sr (c) Death Benefits 
(d) Past Service Credits 
Com- 
rance 
dlicies Voluntary 
have a er 1 sos taaied dj 
litary The plan is offered on a voluntary basis and is not 
ravel ompulsory either for agents previously under contract, 


at the present time, for newly appointed agents. 
f the new plan is elected, all of its various elements 
then pust be accepted as a unit in order to insure the 
dequacy and comprehensiveness of the benefits. 


lasses 


ad in 


” the Effective July |, 1945 
“a The new compensation plan will be effective July 1. 


an beP2y Person, other than a general agent, now authorized 
» solicit business for the Massachusetts Mutual and 
yho devotes full time to such solicitation will be 
ligible for the Career Contract, provided he is not 
ver 60 years of age and was not over 55 years of age 
t the date of execution of his present contract. Any 
ENT erson comin d 
sO g under contract on and after July l, 
945, other than a general agent, who plans to devote 
he major portion of his time to soliciting business for 
he Company, will be eligible for the Career Contract, 
brovided he is not over 55 years of age at the date 
f its execution. In all cases, eligibility is subject to 
ie assent of the general agent and of the company. 


itucky 
f An- 
unting 
irance 
(O our Career Contract 
equest 


tment.! Commissions. The present rate of first year and re- 


ewal commissions will remain unchanged under the 
areer Contract. Renewals through the tenth policy 
kar vest at death, upon retirement and during total 
id permanent disability, as defined under the Agents’ 
ontributory Plan for Supplementary Compensation ; 
pon termination otherwise four renewals vest, pro- 
ded the requirements of one year under the Career 
ontract and $120,000 of paid for business have been 
| et (or waived because of prior service). 

ife - Active Persistency Credits. After the expiration of 
yho. 7 ¢ renewal commission period and during the continu- 
ligible ice of active service under the Career Contract, Active 
ntract, trsistency Credits will be payable. These are compen- 
— fion payments made to the agent as long as he meets 
fected. }. paid for volume requirements during his period of 
d pTO- brive service, that is, prior to retirement or total and 


its has 


pe ttmanent disability. These credits are based on the 
care (Continued on the next page) 
2S pos- 
VNE 1, 1945 
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The First Quarter of 1945 


vs. 


The First Quarter of 1944 


(Biggest year in our history) 


New business received is up 22.5% 


Increase of insurance in force is up 44.9% 





Such growing achievements can only 
be accomplished by a progressive and 
happy agency organization. 


THE 
LAFAYETTE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


F. L. ALEXANDER R. G. YEAGER 
President Supt. of Agencies 











Our Expansion Program 
has Created 


SOME UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


KANSAS, MISSOURI 


OKLAHOMA, and NEBRASKA 
bg 


New Business Volume is up at 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office Topeka, Kansas 
Old Line Legal Reserve 
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FUTURE! 


If the future of a company is envis- 
aged by past performance, the 
Monumental Life with its eighty-seven 
years of progress and experience, 
holds promise that inspires confi- 
dence in its representatives and 
policyowners. 


MONUMENTAL 
Le MSURANLE Company 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Fidelity Offers an Unusually Broad 
Selection of Policy Plans = 
Including . . . 














5 Year Convertible and Renewable Term 


Family Maintenance and Family Income 


Two Year Modified Life 


JUVENILE 
Without War Clause (to age 15) 
With Payor Clause 















Mortgage Cancellation 
Income for Life ($10.00 a month per 1000) 
Modified Income for Life ($5.00 a month 
per 1000) 


THE 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 


Philadelphia 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL—Continued 


amount of paid for business secured by the agent and 
persisting on a premium-paying basis into the eleventh 
and subsequent policy years. Designed to award good 
persistency, these credits are on a progressive basis, 
increasing as the policies to which they apply continue 
in force. 

Retirement Persistency Credits. Upon retirement in 
accordance with the provisions of the plan, Retirement 
Persistency Credits will be payable at slightly reduced 
rates and for the eleventh and subsequent years of re 
tirement these credits will be fixed for life at their then 
level. 

Disability Persistency Credits. If an agent’s claim 
for total and permanent disability has been approved, 
his Career Contract will terminate and if at that time 
he has been under full-time contract for ten or more 
years, he will be eligible for Disability Persistency 
Credits. These will be computed the same as Retire. 
ment Persistency Credits and become fixed after ten 
years of disability. Such credits will cease upon recov- 
ery or upon failure to furnish proof of continuance of 
disability, except that after attainment of age sixty they 
will be payable whether or not disability continues. 

All Persistency Credits terminate in any event upon 
death. 


Agents’ Contributory Plan for Supplemental 
Compensation 


Agents who execute the Career Contract at the same 
time apply for participation in the Contributory Plan, 
which will commence with the effective date of the 
Career Contract and continue as long as the agent s 
tinues his association with the company under the con: 
tract. 

Each participant will contribute monthly 3% of thé 
total amount received during the month in commissions 
Active Persistency Credits, and any Service Fees pay} 
able to him on business placed with the Massachusetts 


Mutual. The first contribution will be in the month t 
€ 


the effective date of the Career Contract, provided th 
participant has been under a full-time contract for a 
period of two continuous years immediately prior to 
such effective date. The first contribution by other 
participants will be made in the month immediately 
succeeding the date when two continuous years of serv- 
ice under a Career Contract have been completed, this 
two-year period being reduced by the duration of any 
full-time contract in effect immediately prior to the 
Career Contract. 


Retirement 


The Normal Retirement Date will be age 65 exce 
in the case of present agents entering the plan betwee 
ages 55 and 60, in which the Normal Retirement Dat 
will be age 70. Optional retirement will be allow 
from ages 60 to 70, provided there has been ten full 
years under Career Contract. 


Upon retirement, the accumulated sum of contribu] 


tions, including compound interest, will be applied t 
purchase at net annuity rates a monthly Normal Re 
tirement Income payable until the participant’s death 
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Certain options are made available, which may be 
elected in lieu of the normal income. In addition, the 
j and company will pay a monthly life annuity, ceasing upon 
venth the participant’s death. 
ee Upon retirement or upon becoming totally and perma- 
re nently disabled after ten years of full-time service, the 
= agent may become entitled to past service credits in 
ant infco™™ tion with business written by him prior to the 
— effective date of his Career Contract. 
ducal The contributory plan also makes provision for cer- 
yf re-ftain benefits in event of total and permanent disability, 
- thenfand in event of death prior to retirement. In event of 
termination of the Career Contract for any reason 
claimpte:. than death or total and permanent disability, 
roved geenesits will be paid as provided in the contract. 
t time 
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S, For the first time in its 95-year history, the National 
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insuring the lives of babies aged 0-4. Contracts on 
ive popular plans of insurance, starting at the insur- 
nce age of zero, were announced in April. 

The National Life’s Juvenile Program is now com- 
plete from birth on. The five forms of insurance avail- 
tble at the infant ages are: , 
Twenty-Payment Life; Twenty-Year Endowment; 
‘wenty-Five Year Endowment; Thirty-Year Endow- 
nent and Endowment at Age 18. 

The insurance benefit for each ultimate amount of 
me thousand dollars of insurance is rated from $100 
it age zero to the ultimate amount of $1,000 at age 5. 
\t age one the benefit is $200, age two $400, age 
hree $600, age four $800 and age five $1,000. 

Extended term insurance benefits will be for the 
asic amount of insurance in effect just prior to the 
ime of lapse. This amount of insurance will be level 
for the duration of the extended term insurance period. 
for example, if a policy is issued at age O as the 
iearest birthday, and lapses at the end of the second 
olicy year without indebtedness or dividends out- 
tanding, the amount of extended term insurance will 
e $200 throughout the extended term period. 

The maximum limit of ultimate amount of insurance, 
izes O to 4, will be $10,000 and the non-medical limit 
55,000. 

New juvenile application forms have been provided 
or this new type of insurance. In all cases the applica- 









ion must be made by the parent or other person liable 


he insured, his or her parent, grandparent, brother or 
ister. This is required by law in many states. Policies 


ten fullfelow age 5 will not be issued in the State of New York. 


plied t 
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_The company will permit the attachment of the 
Juvenile Policy Continuance Contract to policies issued 
at age O to 4 inclusive under the same rules as apply to 
ages 5 to 14 inclusive, which have been previously an- 
hounced. 

JUNE 
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ATLAS... 


. . + according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and ag ager on say we are do- 


ing our job—thoroughly. 





Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— 


’ 


es 


2, ~<. ‘ty 
‘ 


JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT 






Lae 
Company 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





ELIANCE 


LIF 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


The Reliance meets every buyer’s 


preference by issuing: Participating - 


Non-Participating + Accident + Health - 
Juvenile + Annuities + Non-Medical - 
Retirement Income « Sub-standard 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Wome Office 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSTTS 


Noncancellable accident and 
sickness insurance for the 
needs you can’t foresee. 


Participating life insurance for 
the needs you can foresee. 
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BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE C0. 


KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 








NEW YORK LIFE 


Executive Changes 





Dudley Dowell, Vice President of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y., has be 
designated Vice President in charge of agency affair§ 
succeeding L. Seton Lindsay, who is retiring. Pending? 
his retirement, however, Mr. Lindsay will act in 
advisory capacity as agency consultant. Mr. Do 
began his career with the company on January 12, 19% 
as a clerk in the Little Rock, Arkansas, Branch, ang 
through the years has been advanced to his preseg 
position. 
Dr. William Bolt has been designated Chief Medigg 
Director, succeeding Dr. Robert A. Fraser, who 
been appointed Consultant Medical Director pendig 
his contemplated retirement. Dr. Bolt entered the sery 
ice of the company on January 1, 1926. 

Louis P. Kraus, of Baltimore, and Bradford W 
Froude, of Los Angeles, were the leading agents i 
the 10-months Centurion Campaign which began 
April 12, 1944 and ended February 12, 1945. During 
that period Mr. Kraus paid for $2,116,500 of ne 
business and Mr. Froude had 304 paid applications 
The total amount of paid business during the 10-months 
campaign amounted to $443,491 ,522. 















gi 


PAUL REVERE LIFE 
Entering Juvenile Field 


The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company, Worces 
ter, Mass., entered the Juvenile field in April, excep 
in the state of New York. 

The company is offering a complete line of policies 
including Ordinary Life, 20 Payment Life, 20 Yea 
Endowment and Endowment at 60. Policies are avail 
able to Juveniles from age 1 month to 9% years and 
below age 5 the benefits are graded beginning at $1M 
for age 0 and increasing to $1,000 at age 5. 

The waiver of premium feature may be secured on 
the life of the payor to become effective after death of RE- 
if the payor becomes tot:lly and permanently disabled] toric 
This feature is effective until the child attains age 21 


or the policy becomes paid-up or matures. Bon 
twee 

tion 

PRUDENTIAL 
disy 
: the 
War Hazard Premiums Reduced 
Ping 
Effective in April the Prudential Insurance Contr 

han 


pany, Newark, N. J. announced that the following 
schedule of extra premiums replaces the schedule pre} tant 
viously in force. Policies in force with extra premiums 
in accordance with earlier schedules will be recon- 
sidered on the next premium due date and the lower 
premium applied for the future. These extra premiums 
are for use in connection with Ordinary, including 





M.D.O., and Intermediate Monthly Premium policies 
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RE-SOLICITATION is the keynote for a vic- 
torious ‘‘mop up”’ in the Mighty 7th War Loan. 
Bond rallies plus continuous competition be- 
tween departments help to keep Bond subscrip- 
tions on a quota-topping climb. Strategic poster 
displays ... showings of ““Mr. & Mrs. America,” 
the Treasury film . . . distribution of the War 
Finance Booklet, ‘How To Get There,”’ and the 
handy Bond-holding envelopes play an impor- 


tant part. But, above all else, arrange to have 





NOW’S THE TIME FOR 


bite vic MOP-UP! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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every employee asked once more—and person- 
ally urged once more—to meet his personal 
quota in the Mighty 7th! 

The Payroll Savings Plan is the mainstay of 
every War Loan—meeting your plant quota is 
vital to the success of the 7th! Remember we 
have to make two drives in 1945 do the work of 
three last year. Put on an intensive “mop up” 
final to help mop up the Japs, cut the tentacles 
of inflation—and lay the foundation of security. 








PRUDENTIAL—Continued 


Further reductions in the extra premiums for civ- 
ilians coming within Group 11 may be anticipated as 
fighting approaches an end in any given territory. 


A. Military and Naval Service Groups 


The extra premium, operates to suspend clauses (a) 
and (b) of the War and Aviation Clause but clause 
(c) is unchanged. The request to amend an Ordinary 
or Intermediate policy to provide this war hazard cov- 
erage should be made just before it is to become ef- 
fective whether on a policy currently being applied for 
or one already in force. 


Extra Premium 
per $1000 
Group per annum 
1 Army Medical Department (including 
Medical Corps. Dental Corps, Veterinary 
Corps, etc.) except female nurses; Chap- 


EST Be tae ey oe $40 
2 Army and Navy nurses’ (female); 
Women’s Service Groups ................ 25 
3 Military and Naval Aviation forces, Air- 
borne troops and Paratroops: 
(a) Commissioned officers, ground 
SN TIN os Sic cus ween bin Sven ask mes 90 
II oe osidsc Gl a, oes bree re Not granted 
ee a Not granted 
5 Other Military and Naval forces ........ 90 


HOST 10 


who visit 


MOST- 


Baltimore 

















Strategically located right in the heart of the 
city’s business, shopping and entertainment dis- 
700 rooms, 


shower. 


trict. each with radio, bath or 
Service and food as faultless as war- 
time conditions will permit. Reservations well 
in advance will enable us to prepare for you— 


consequently, to serve you better. 


Lord Baltimore Hotel 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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B. Civilian Groups 


The extra premium operates to suspend clause (b) 
of the War and Aviation Clause and amend clause (¢) 
to provide coverage while flying as a passenger in any 
kind of aircraft. In those groups marked with an 
asterisk (*) intermediate policies will not be issued 
and ordinary policies will be issued only with a per- 
manent extra premium and benefits in event of death 
by accidental means or in event of total and permanent 
disability will not be granted. In other groups the 
policy may be issued with the full War and Aviation 
Clause and no extra premium if the applicant so de 
sires. However, in these cases extended coverage at the 
extra premium may be applied for at the time of issue 
or later and such extra premium will be automatically 
discontinued at the end of the second policy year. 


Extra Premium 
per $1000 


per annum 


Extra Premiums 


Group ; 
6 War correspondents with fighting units .. 
7 Civilian ambulance units and relief or- 


ee SE re 40* 
8 Red Cross personnel: 
(a) Field Directors, Assistant Field 
Directors and Nurses ............ 25* 
Gib, IR ig ie cate bore aretueenia dea 15* 
9 Merchant Marine service (including those 
in training or recently in service) ...... 10* 
10 Deep-sea fishermen (not coming ashore 
ONE Ree atce cen sal bees keaan ans 5 
11 Civilians traveling or residing outside the 
Home Areas: 
Alaska (including the Aleutians) 0 
SO EY EBS Seer Or ee ae eee: 0 
Bermuda, Caribbean Islands, Central and 
South America and Canal Zone 2.50 
DiC Wr REIN oon ak 865 50 50 w ie we ccws 0 
A an 5 
Great Britain, Ireland, Continental 
Europe, Mediterranean Area and 
oe eee re 10* 
Africa (except Mediterranean Area) 5* 
Arabian Peninsula, Iran and Iraq.... 10* 
China: Tiare. THEM co.cc ces sescs 15* 
Philippines and other Pacific Islands.. 15* 
Australia and New Zealand .......... 5* 


Occupational Ratings 


Occupational ratings will be required in addition 
where necessary in the case of applicants in Groups 
9, 10 and 11. 

If applicants in Group 8 are uncertain where the) 
will be sent, a Special A rating for residence and tr: avel 
hazards will be imposed. Special A, B or C rating may 
be required in the case of applicants in Groups 6, 
7 and 11 if the period of residence is to be one year 
or more or is indefinite. 

In the case of applicants in Groups 6, 7 and 11 
(where a war extra premium or a Special A, B or C 

rating for residence and travel is required) policies 
will be issued on the annual premium basis only. Ir 
the case of other groups, however, the premium in- 
cluding the extra premium may be paid on a semi-an- 
nual, quarterly or monthly basis. Semi-annual, quar- 
terly or monthly extra premiums may be obtained by 
multiplying the annual extra premiums per thousand 
by .52, .265 and .09, respectively, taking the result to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agricultural Life, Detroit 











PRULENTIAL—Continued land, Maine was examined (Association) by the In- 
the nearest cent. The extra premium once established | surance Departments of Maine, Massachusetts, Indiana, 
will emain constant so long as the insured does not | Virginia and Florida, representing Zones 1, 2, 3 and 
cha to a different group. 4 as of December 31, 1943. The figures as published in 
The amount of Prudential insurance that will be | the company’s annual statement for that date were in 
writicn at an extra premium may be limited depending | general verified. In view of the company’s conservative 
upon all the circumstances, and will vary with classifica- | accounting practices, however, the examiners elim- 
tion of the risk. Such amounts will range from $10,000 | inated some special reserve funds and the amounts 
jor the Military and Naval Service Groups and | so eliminated were placed in unassigned surplus. This, 
Merchant Marine Group to $50,000 for the least haz- | together with other minor changes, resulted in an in- 
ardous Civilian Groups. crease in unassigned surplus from $1,000,336 to $1,- 
UNION MUTUAL — 
i Miia The examiners’ report was favorable to the company 
SS and they noted several improvements made since the 
e Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, Port- | date of the last examination, December 31, 1937. 
From May, 1945 to date, inclusive 
EDITORIALS RR ee ene Ce Pe ne 5 ae ee June 4 
, oj, eee Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau ................0005 June 5 
Editors’ Cormer ....-.++escesessececcecsccccccccesscrcccsece tose 9 Making Sales Meetings Click aid cadetinte cheaa tessa ea kid eee 
Snes Cer TD occas adds ner nkeress 6heekece0s028000nnl fay 9 Million Dollar Round Table (Cancelled Meeting) 00.000, June 52 
Mortgage Interest Rates—Zlibert S. Brigham .......--...... June 27 
LEGAL EER OTR 
The Legal Spotlight—O. W. Brundidge .............0.00e00000 June 34 N.A,L.U. (Membership Campaign) .............-0.seeseee eee June 30 
a pe Ry ice a7 amens PA ebaninekeah eheee »-.-June 37 
ew Yor BVINGS DOMES (HIOUSIME) .occccccccccccccccccssel lay 
GENERAL ARTICLES ee Oe. SE GROUND © 55005505. ds0skene sees egnenibigus May 39 
Agency gmt Bien Cie THe icc 6siscancacnceseccacccveas et Ss EY 6 can ob Sant Ahab ase w ane is aa eines ssowheek aed 
eS a eee ee errr ..-May Pension Trust Special (Greatest Development) 
Building Tomorrow’s Sales Force Today—Gamble F Phases of Leadership—Woolford .............ccccceeceeeeeed 
Business Insurance Interview—Todd .........--....-- M OO ID o'o.5.50 3p seanee ene sees ane 
Chicago Association of Life Underwriters .................. Psychological and Religious Values of Life Ins. 
Clients vs. Policyholders—Nagle ..........scccescccceccscess May 17 BE te ie PD © 6:0 6 405d erste 000) 0056 6555s ss cbbadeben May 61 
The Effects of Taxation—Harley NG a es ae June 11 —"t Q 9  } een Bess. eS re May 62 
Fool’s Gold—&. B. Pettingill .....5..ccccccsevcseccecsesecs June 32 Re-employment of War Veterans ..............0.eeeeeeeeeees May 42 
Guertin Legislation (Current Status) ..............eeeeeeee June 62 I nnd ks caspian esis ebbaeaeesvecniednanenin May 54 
ee arr ee June 31 i Cn COME 00. sake manewaied pasadnwdebananadhe d June 33 
Human Blement—Zais ......00..scescccccccscccsccccccccceee May 41 Returning Veterans (Doing very well) .........0..cssesces. June 30 
Illinois Association (New Officers) ...........c.ceseesccceee June 60 San Francisco and Insurance—/Fsancis M. RODD kc woseccpane June 25 
Illinois (Parkinson Now Director) ............+seeseeseeeee-May 40 OREEND MERONMMIUD i o.5.00:0 0:55 00.00 0500b 0'i'ob-00s'060n0s0ssceeste June 37 
Income Tewi—<Ki, go, WOOCUIE 6 oie 60 :5:66.0500:0545000060005005 June 19 CE, a n6 bao 0scesdarncdine rach enebesescbeece'ssoesend d June 51 
Insurance Accounting and Statistical Assn. (Directors’ IE 6 aca 5 8 io ht bob eese4hsessseetectatwbnee sane June 59 
ee POE SL ER GA FEL EE eT eee Tf a eR ee rere eres oe ee May 29 
Insurance Educational Scholarships .............0eeceeeereee May 39 Starting Your Business (Jenkins Gives Sound Advice) ..... June 62 
RCRD. BND 6 555 5-0055d oe bn gb b5 00s 020.00 0000006000se ees an May EE 5 oD chk 5 Seana chat sdk se seke atau dnbbh ws te June 51 
International Life Insurance—Patterson ..............00005 May 13 es ea Health and Accident Relating to Life Ins.— 
i ATOR Fe eee Seer eer re eee rT ee June 49 eS ere eee May 31 
Junior Policyholders—Livingston ..........00eeeeeeeeeeeeee-May 27 The Value of the C.L.U.—Julian 8. Myrick ..........c0..s00d June 17 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association ..............+.-e6- May 42 Veterans’ Taw Manual (New BOGE) ..cccccccvcccccvcccscced June 48 
The Life Insurance Agent—Jas. S. Drewry ........+.+0++45 June 13 When G. I. Joe Comes Home—Guy Fergason ...............- June 23 
Life Insurance Association of America (New Companies) ..June 62 Se NE CN nbd v0 caenskeeends08406045600006000Re 


INSTITUTIONS REPORTED UPON 


Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth 


Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
a er June 71 ce Ree eee May 65 (Par Policies to 24%%)............) y 6 
All States Life, Montgomery Jefferson Standard, Greensboro Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Industrial Business Purchased)..May 65 (Juvenile War Rider)............. May 65 (Increases Capital)............... May 70 
Bankers Life, Des Moines Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage _ (Liquidatin egister Lien)...... May 70 
(Changes Interest Base).......... May 65 ae yerrrrrrr Troy May 65 Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
California-Western States, Sacramento (COPBOCEIOR) ccccccccccsccccsceces June 74 (Liberalizes ‘Air COVOERME) oc cccces May 70 
(Increases Capital)................May 65 Manhattan Life, New York ' Paul Revere Life, Worcester 
Colonial Life, Jersey City (Dividend Scale Increased). . casei May 66 (Entering Juvenile Field)........ June 78 
COU BEN abd nus caeesecess June 71 Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 
Connecticut General, Hartford (Compensation & Retirement Plans) SO eee May 71 
(A. & H. Air Coverage) chante cae June 71 June 74 Prudential, Newark 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford Midland Mutual, Columbus (War Hazard Premiums Reduced) June 78 
: (Juvenile Policies)............... June 72 (Favorably Examined)............. May 66 ~~ rah nee ey - ns 
Uinbar Life, Cleveland N M elier , Pavorably Hxamined)............4 B Yay‘ 
(New Company) ......ccccsccscees June 73 ee Stectenae”) ere MS Ad May 66 Security Mutual, Binghamton 
Franklin Life, Springfield (Issuing Juvenile)................ June 77 geen Eee Saas stteeeee May 71 
(Cedes A. 4 Business)........ June 73 National Old Line, Little Rock . (Schutz a. i mest May 72 
Great pa Reserve, Dallas o (Favorably Examined)............ May 67 Union Mutual Life. Portland 
ee ear May 65 New York Life, New York (Favorably Examined)........... June 81 
Guardian Life, New York (100th Anniversary).............+. May 67 United Services Life, Washington 
(War Restriction Eased)......... June 74 (Executive Changes)............. June 78 GUENNOED: -daccatvatebancnucedsane May 72 
JUNE 1, 1945 8I 
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WHAT ARE THE ANSWERS? 


TEST YOUR WITS ON 
THE BENEFITS OF 


























A 
A CAL-WESTERN Baie: 
AGENT'S CONTRACT inna 





1. What is the maximum length of time for Cal- 
Western renewal commissions? 


C) 
L] 
C 


9 years 
19 years 
Life 











2. What is the maximum amount of free life in- 
surance for Cal-Western's qualifying agents? 

[) $1000 
[] $2500 
[] $5000 





















3. What is the maximum bonus possible to Cal- 
Western representatives in addition to commis- 


sions? 

[] $100 
[] $250 
CL] $451 









4. Do Cal-Western agents continue to receive 
lifetime renewals in addition to monthly income 
from pension plan which may begin as early as 


age 55? 
[] Yes 
[] No 





5. Is the premium on group hospitalization, surgi- 
cal ienlit and medical care plan paid for by 
Cal-Western? 

C] Yes 


[] No 
DID YOU KNOW? 





“gD 
sizonpoig Buippe upjides |W jo suequiew eu oj 


SOA °G “SOA “y “ISh$ “E “OOOS$ ‘Z “FT ‘I 
California-Western States 
Life Insurance Company 


Home Office Sacramento 
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